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LA ESPANOLADA Y ESPANA 


(Conferencia dada el 11 de Marzo de 1922 ante el*Capitulo chicaguense de 
la AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH, en el Ida Noyes Hall de la 
Universidad de Chicago.) 


Existe una ignorancia crasa en el extranjero con respecto a los 
valores positivos de mi patria. Parece que los grandes progresos 
llevados a cabo durante el siglo XIX en los medios de comunicacion 
internacional, no han afectado a Espafia. Espafia es una nacion de 
tercer orden en la politica mundial, y es un axioma que los cafones 
son los mas eficaces agentes anunciadores de los productos tanto 
comerciales como intelectuales. Esta es la principal razon de nuestro 
aislamiento. Fuéramos nosotros una potencia militar como el Japon, 
y la gente se tomaria la molestia de conocernos. Da pena oir algunos 
comentarios hechos por profesores de universidades, por gentes 
cultas, por gentes que “saben leer y escribir.” Para muchos ignorantes 
de levita, Espafia es todavia un pais de manolas y de toreros, de 
gitanos sucios, de bandoleros, de mendigos y de curas inquisitoriales. 
Esta nocion de “la Espafia de pandereta” ha sido fomentada por 
la popular Opera Carmen y sus innumerables imitaciones escénicas, 
entre las que merece especial mencion la version francesa de cabaret: 
la ya famosa espagnola con la navaca en lq liga; por los libros de 
Viaje escritos tras una rapida visita a nuestro pais confiando en 
.el tan desacreditado sistema del cuadernito de notas, que recoge el 
incidente y no la substancia; por algunos textos para la ensefianza 
del idioma que pretenden dar la nocion de lo pintoresco, de lo que 
es postizo y superficial ; y por ultimo, en virtud de la presion de ciertas 
ideas estereotipadas que han clasificado a Espaiia como un pueblo 
indolente, atrasado, pasional, cruel y fanatico. 

Yo pudiera contaros centenares de anécdotas tomadas de mi 
experiencia personal en este pais que demostrarian plenamente mi 
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aserto. En algunos de vuestros libros de viajes sobre Espafia se 
afirman cosas tan estupidas como éstas: que los espafioles son tan 
aficionados a fumar que cuando bailan en una velada ponen el 
cigarrillo en el quicio de una ventana y, a cada vuelta, se deshacen de 
la pareja, dan una chupada a la paciente colilla, y continuan su tarea 
terpsicorea ; que es una costumbre chic entre las sefioras de la aristo- 
cracia madrilefa el escupir por las ventanillas de los coches en el 
Paseo de la Castellana; y otras tonterias de este jaez. 

Nunca se me olvidara una tarde del verano de 1916 en la 
Universidad de Michigan, cuando, mientras esperabamos la llegada 
de un conferenciante, nada menos que un Director de una gran 
Escuela Superior, (lo que supe mas tarde), me hizo “victima’”’ de la 
siguiente pregunta: 

— ;Tienen ustedes pianos en Espaiia? 

Yo iba a tomar la cosa muy en serio y me disponia a darle una 
pequefa conferencia acerca de la historia del piano en Espafia, yo 
le iba a decir que alla en los afos de 1550 Juan Bermudo en su Arte 
Tripharia se entretuvo en describirnos los clavicordios, monocordios 
y manicordios, yo iba a mencionar los nombres de Antonio de 
Cabezon, autor de la primera composicion musical para instrumento 
de tecla, de Antonio de Santa Maria, el ideador del sistema de 
digitacion mas avanzado que se conocia por Europa en el siglo XVI, 
yo estuve tentado de lucirme un poco haciendo alarde de materia 
historica — la Historia es una de mis grandes pasiones— ; pero 
cambié de opinion y eché la cosa a broma. 

— Si—le respondi — ya tenemos pianos en Espafia, pero es una 
cosa muy reciente. Creo, si la memoria no me falla, que una de las 
atracciones mas grandes con motivo de la visita a Espafia del Presi- 
dente de la Republica Francesa, Monsieur Loubet, hace una decena 
de afios, fué un concierto de piano que se did en el Teatro Real. 
Los periddicos dedicaron sus buenas columnas al acontecimiento 
artistico. Todo Madrid hizo comentarios muy entusiastas acerca de“ 
los maravillosos sonidos del nuevo instrumento. Sabe usted, hasta 
entonces nosotros solo habiamos tocado la guitarra. 

— Is that so? — comento mi interlocutor muy gravemente. 

Muchos me han preguntado si yo traigo guitarra, si yo tengo 
castaiiuelas. Yo excuso la no posesion de estos atributos nacionales 
por la falta de espacio en el equipaje de un hombre como yo, que 
tan a menudo cambia de residencia. Otros han deseado saber si 
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teniamos moving-pictures en Espaiia. Yo les respondo que ese arte 
es demasiado rapido para un pais tan perezoso como Espafia; que 
nuestra imaginaciOn, aunque tiene fama de ser bastante agil, no 
podria seguir las sutilezas y complicaciones de una cinta cinemato- 
grafica. Hasta ha habido quien me pregunte si los espafioles ves- 
tiamos a la europea. Al tal he respondido muy seriamente que la 
primera vez que yo me puse pantalones largos fué en Nueva York; 
que yo desembarqué en América embutido en unos pantaloncitos con 
adornos de alamares, una chaquetita corta muy cuca, una capa 
andaluza y un sombrero de queso; que a mi me-chocaba mucho 
durante la travesia el ver cOmo los otros pasajeros se reian de mi 
indumentaria, siendo, como era, tan bonita. 

— 1 would like to see it — me dijo este “barbaro.” 

— Lo siento mucho — respondi. Se la tuve que dar a un amigo 
americano, estudiante en la Universidad de Columbia, que queria 
representar el papel de caballero espanol en una comedia. Jt was the 
real thing, sabe usted. Hizo un hit. 

— He must have. 

Algunos americanos tienen una nocidn demasiado “modesta” de 
los ferrocarriles espafioles. Uno me dijo que él estaba seguro, (lo 
habia leido no sé donde), que los trenes espafioles desarrollaban la 
estupenda velocidad de cuatro millas por hora. Yo iba a con- 
tradecirle, pero me acordé de mi ascendencia andaluza y ‘determiné 
llevarle la corriente. ; Para qué destruir ilusiones? El conocimiento 
es dolor y es renuncia. 

— Si sefior, lleva usted razon, —le dije alargando la cara para 
dar mas autoridad a mis palabras — , solo que todo tiene una explica- 
cion. Nuestros trenes son muy lentos porque el espafiol no tiene 
interés en “llegar,” sino en “ir.” A mi me disgustaria mucho el que 
se aumentase la rapidez de los trenes espafoles. Usted no puede 
imaginarse lo saludable y comodo que es, ya que los coches de 
nuestros trenes ordinarios carecen de comunicacién interior, el 
viajar dando paseitos por los estribos bajo la caricia de un vientecillo 
fresco, el visitar a los amigos que van en los otros compartimientos, 
el sentarse de cuando en cuando sobre el marchapié e ingerir un 
buen almuerzo dejando las migajas y los huesecillos a un can 
extraviado que compite en velocidad con el tren y nos mira con ojos 
zalameros ; esto sin contar las delicias de pararse tres cuartos de hora 
en una estaciOn provinciana y disponer de tiempo para hacer uno de 
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esos noviazgos “‘ferrocarrileros” que tienen el sabor de lo repentino, 
de lo imprevisto, de lo misterioso. 

La geografia espafiola también anda de capa caida. No voy a 
contaros los muchos casos de absoluta ignorancia que a menudo se 
presentan en las aulas universitarias, tan extremos, que en deter- 
minada ocasion ni siquiera uno de mis estudiantes pudo decirme a 
ciencia cierta donde se encontraba la Isla de Puerto Rico, ni cual era 
su estado politico con relacion a la metropoli americana. Si quiero 
informaros que en la primera plana de vuestro mejor periddico diario, 
el New York Times, se imprimio un articulo anunciando la llegada de 
nuestro acorazado Alfonso XIII al puerto de Nueva York, y que en 
este articulo se decia que el tal barco habia salido de Madrid, — the 
dear, old Madrid de vuestras canciones —, en no sé qué dia de no 
recuerdo qué mes. Todos vosotros sabéis que Madrid no tiene mas 
rio “navegable” que el tan “acreditado” Manzanares. Este rio 
pudiéramos usarlo para barcos de guerra, pero el muy perezoso ha 
rehusado definitivamente llegar a la mar. Le da miedo mojarse. Uno 
de los verdaderos enigmas para el viandante que se aventure por los 
aledafios cortesanos, es averiguar donde se lava la ropa que se ve 
colgada al sol en hileras laberinticas cerca de una depresion del 
terreno muy semejante a la cuenca de un rio. Muchos creen que es 
por arte de magia. Otros afirman que ese rio sale sdlo unas cuantas 
horas al dia y después se retira a descansar. Cuando yo lei ese 
suelto, verdaderamente “piramidal,” yo que soy como buen lector de 
Judge, irrepressible, joyous, irresponsible, me apresuré a enviarlo al 
editor de este semanario humoristico con destino a la seccién Bad 
Breaks, y \a indicacion de que seria de mucho efecto para fomentar 
las relaciones de Espafia con el Far West, el que el Alfonso XIII 
saliera en su viaje de regreso desde el puerto de Salt Lake City. El 
editor no publicé el articulo. \Verdaderamente no tenia importancia. 
Tal vez no se quiso molestar en checking up la noticia del Times y mi 
jocoso comentario. Seria necesario mirar el mapa de Espajia y el 
mapa del Estado de Utah para evitar tirarse una plancha con los 
lectores. ; No hay derecho a pedir trabajo tan arduo a un editor 
siempre acosado por otros menesteres de mas monta! 

De literatura, no hablemos. Para muchos americanos, no existen 
mas que los siguientes productos del ingenio espafiol: un libro muy 
bueno, buenisimo, — todo el mundo lo dice—, Don Quixote, que 
habla de un caballero un poco loco que cabalgé por tierras de Castilla 
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montado en un flaco jamelgo y discurseando a lo largo del camino con 
un hombre grasiento y pausado; otro libro, todavia mejor, — de esto 
estan seguros porque lo han leido —, llamado The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, donde se describe la guerra, libro que ha dado motivo 
a la presentacion de una pelicula “apocaliptica,” en la que Rodolph 
Valentino tiene ocasion de mostrar unos mayestaticos pasos de tango 
argentino, una magnifica dentadura y unos blanquisimos globos 
oculares que son el deleite de las muchachitas americanas. 

En musica contamos con la célebre cancién de La Paloma y 
la no menos célebre de La Golondrina, obligadas melodias en todos 
aquellos actos publicos y privados donde se quiera dar la verdadera 
nota espafiola. ; Eh!; no hay que olvidar unos oportunos golpecitos 
de castaiuela y pandereta bien administrados por “el sefor del 
bombo,” que como ustedes saben muy bien, es una de las instituciones 
mas sOlidas en las orquestas populares americanas. El futuro de 
nuestra musica depende de estos importantisimos seres. Hay hasta 
quien puede tatarear la cancion del Togeador de Bizet, y también se 
encuentran algunos aventajados aprendices de violin que se atreven 
a interpretar el Zapateado de Sarasate. Unos pocos asiduos del 
Orpheum Circuit han oido a la Bordoni cantar la cancion EF/ 
’ Relicario, esa convencional creacion dramatica de la gran Raquel 
Meyer. 

El baile espafiol es popularisimo en América, tan popular, que 
desde que en el otofio de 1917 se representé en Nueva York con 
éxito clamoroso The Land of Joy del infortunado Quinito Valverde, 
no hay artista de variedades, que se precie de serlo, que no incluya 
en su repertorio algo espafiol: una musica un poco wild, combinando 
graciosamente los acordes del jaszs con las syncopations del baile 
flamenco. Estas bien intencionadas criaturas tratan de imitar a 
aquellas genuinas andaluzas que pasaron por Nueva York como un 
soplo de la Espafia de pandereta, y miran al publico con ojos de 
través, y quiebran la cintura en contorsiones llenas de una sugestion 
“extremadamente perversa,” y echan atras la cabecita rubia agobiada 
bajo el peso de una peineta gigantesca, como si dijeran: “; Aqui me 
las den todas!”. En los coros de muchas zarzuelas y revistas ameri- 
canas también ha aparecido esta franca nota espafiola. La accion 
generalmente se desarrolla en Rio de Janeiro. Las bonitas ponies 
deben vestir un traje rojo y negro con una falda minima hecha de 
madrofios o flecos de mantén de manila, que al igual de los juncos 
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“taparrabescos” de las danzarinas de Hawai, acarician suavemente 
las rodillas. Entre fleco y fleco, nada. Una flor roja en la boca, y otra 
en la nuca, son de mucho efecto. El sombrero, si hay sombrero, debe 
ser de alas anchas y redondas adornadas de borlas y caireles y 
rematado en una especie de pilon de azucar. Asi ataviadas, con un 
gran abanico que golpea bruscamente el pecho, mucho colorete en las 
mejillas, labios sangrientos “como una pufialada,” unas ojeras grandes 
bajo el sombrajo de las pestafias artificiales, unos cuantos lunares de 
papel bien distribuidos en la topografia anatomica, y una reco- 
mendable movilidad de hombros, ya estan dispuestas a darnos la sen- 
sacion exotica, la sensaciOn inolvidable. Para trasladarse a Espajia, 
no hace falta mas que pedir al camarero un taz6n de “chile con carne” 
y tener un poquito de imaginacion. 

También hemos “‘salido” en las peliculas bastante “corregidos y 
aumentados” por los genios de Hollywood. Tan vario e interesante 
aspecto de la espafiolada necesita comentario aparte, que otro dia 
escribiremos, — un dia en que estemos de buen humor. 

En esta resefia jovial he omitido a sabiendas aquellas manifes- 
taciones altamente halagiiefias de simpatia y de comprension de que 
Espafia ha sido objeto en Norte América durante los ultimos afios. 
Quédese el tributo que merecen para otra ocasién. Es mejor dejar 
la paja separada del grano. 


iY como es la verdadera Espafia? La Espafia verdadera es una 
raza fuerte, un poquitin enervada por siglos de desgobierno, un 
poquitin narcotizada por ciertas ideas viejas que aun tienen arraigo 
en las masas ineducadas, pero plena de esperanza en el dia futuro. 
Lo que Espafia ha menester no es cambiar a los espafioles, sino hacer 
a los espafioles que se encuentren a si mismos. El] material esta alli, 
late en el pecho de cada individuo; solo falta la idea clara de la reali- 
dad presente ; solo falta menos burocracia y mas sentido econdmico 
de la vida; solo falta barrer la horda de politicos que se pegan como 
gusanillos a la costra muerta del presupuesto. Solo falta educar a las 
gentes, hacerlas ver que el problema capital es cultivar nuestros 
campos y remozar nuestro viejo solar. Espafia no es este espectaculo 
de pandereta que se esfuerzan en pintarnos los que nos ven desde 
fuera o los que no quieren vernos desde dentro. En Espafia ya se 
notan sintomas de inquietud civica aun en las masas semisalvajes que 
se tuestan los sesos bajo el sol andaluz. Espajia en estos primeros 
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afios del siglo XX es como un cuerpo robusto que hubiese estado 
durmiendo largos afios y de pronto se desperezase en un movimiento 
de afirmacion y de expansion muscular. Este desperezo es evidente 
en todas las ramificaciones de la actividad nacional, en la industria, 
en el comercio, en la educacion, en las ciencias, en el periodismo. 

Circunscribiéndome en esta breve charla a los aspectos puramente 
literarios y artisticos por ser los que mas se relacionan. con la pro- 
fesion de mis oyentes, bastara tender la mirada desde aquella fecha 
significativa de 1898, y mostraros algunos valores positivos. *Son ese 
pufiado de hombres que acuciados por el dolor mental de la herida y 
por el sentimiento del deber, miraron en derredor y trataron de 
descubrir a Espafia. Que su obra fué al principio negativa, critica, 
destructora, nihilista, ;quién lo duda? ;Es que habia mucho que 
respetar? Hacia falta primero desbrozar el terreno. Era menester 
abrirse camino tronchando a un lado y a otro las plantas silvestres 
que crecian “sin cultivo.”” Era menester andar. De cuando en cuando 
salia una alimafia. Las fieras grandes de la selva rugian un poquito, 
no mucho: eran fieras de guardarropia. 

Surgio un Ganivet, torturado en’ su destierro voluntario con el 
fantasma de una Espafia agonizante que necesitaba curas radicales, y 
nos dio su ideario, un ideario que no era nuevo, pero que sonaba bien 
en los oidos de la juventud espafiola: una compilacién de premisas 
que andaban perdidas por el ambito nacional esperando el cerebro 
firme que las juntara. Ganivet fué el tenedor de libros de la nueva 
generacion. Desde su retiro de Graus Joaquin Costa hendia con su 
voz profética la atmosfera corrompida de nuestro sistema legal y 
politico, una voz cristiana que pedia “despensa,” justicia y escuelas. 
En las laderas del Guadarrama, un hombre bueno, Giner de los 
Rios, hablaba a sus discipulos como Cristo hablaba a los apdéstoles, y 
les decia que la fuerza estaba en el trabajo, que la claridad venia de 
adentro donde habia que buscarla con ahinco. 

Vino Unamuno, el hombre de las eternas paradojas, el de la 
observacion penetrante de lo que es, y de lo que no es, y de lo que 
puede ser, con su alma siempre receptiva de la nueva idea, hormi- 
gueando curioso por los rincones nacionales, tratando de descubrir 
el punto flaco para hincar alli el jalon de su critica. Azorin, a quien 
le dan una herencia de lugares comunes y de ideas hechas y de cosas 


*La mencién de nombres, ni pretende ser completa, ni esta dispuesta en 
orden de importancia. Son impresiones escritas al correr de la pluma. 
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huecas que suenan bien, y que se dedica a la tarea humilde de penetrar 
en esas oquedades de nuestra historia interna, — la verdadera historia, 
la historia de los hombres —, para ver si hay luz o hay sombra; que 
va como un peregrino con su pequena filosofia interpretativa de 
hombre moderno por las callejuelas de nuestra literatura clasica y se 
detiene aqui en esta colina y la agranda a nuestros ojos, y pasa por 
alto las enhiestas cimas que no hablan nada a nuestra sensibilidad ; 
que pasea callado y circunspecto por esas ciudades estaticas de 
Castilla y habla con don Pedro, y don Pablo, y don Juan, y don José, 
y nos dice lo que hacen y lo que piensan, que es lo que hace y lo que 
piensa Espafia: el buscador del atomo para reconstruir el cuerpo 
nacional ; el primer socidlogo que tenemos en Espafia aunque no haya 
escrito tratados de sociologia. Baroja, complemento de Azorin, que 
busca avido por los medios sociales el rasgo heroico, el gesto altanero 
y rebelde, la originalidad de nuestra raza; que quiere demostrarnos 
que ese espiritu aventurero e individualista no ha muerto, sino que 
esta enterrado entre las ruinas de una fabrica politica y social que 
se hunde; el literato semisalvaje que dice muchas cosas que no cree 
para ver si alguien protesta, para ver si sale algun hombre que tenga 
siquiera la “originalidad” de romperle el baston en las costillas ;-ese 
espiritu de 1830 que suefia y busca la nueva sensacion, para después 
reirse del ensuefio y de la sensacién, como si tuviera remordimiento 
de ser tan romantico. 

Vino Valle Inclan, hosco y altanero, trabajando el lenguaje con 
la pasion estética de un Flaubert ; ensehandonos lo nuevas que son las 
cosas cuando se dicen bien. Manuel Bueno, el capitan del 98, en la 
vanguardia del movimiento, sembrando los diarios y revistas de 
cronicas y criticas escritas en una prosa tersa y directa, plenas de 
sentido comtin y de verdad historica; proclamando el fracaso de 
Echegaray y poniendo en alto a Galdds, el artista humano, com- 
prensivo y sincero. Ramiro de Maeztu, el periodista estudioso y 
vidente que recorria Europa con un pufiado de revistas bajo el brazo, 
en acecho de algo nuevo que contarnos. Eduardo Gomez de Baquero, 
hombre de sano juicio y de sdlida cultura, dandonos unas criticas 
que no por ser demasiado tolerantes dejan de ser agudas. Blasco 
Ibafiez, el de las primeras novelas, un poco hinchado y un poco 
liviano, pero trayéndonos una ola desatada de concreciones imagina- 
tivas y de sabor regional. Gabriel Alomar, una individualidad fuerte 
brotada al calor de las osadias civicas y de las afirmaciones rotundas 
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de la tierra catalana. Ortega y Gasset, que lee y medita, con su frente 
surcada por las arrugas del dolor de pensar, manejando la pluma con 
las bizarrias de un meridional y las ideas con la sutil penetracion de 
un hombre del norte : un hombre serio que con su labor quiere ensefiar 
a los otros un poco de decoro intelectual. Eugenio d’Ors, el escritor 
para los menos, poniendo una glosa filosofica al margen de las cosas 
y de los espiritus. Ramon Pérez de Ayala, con el agresivismo propio 
de un hombre bien saturado de libros en un pais donde pocos leen. 
Luis Araquistain y Ramon Gomez de la Serna, artistas del periodismo, 
el uno con su comentario ponderado, y el otro con ese género alado 
de “greguerias,” que es lo mas original que Espafia ha producido en 
los ultimos afios. Julio Camba, el principe de nuestros humoristas, 
arrastrando bajo todos los cielos su filosofia imperturbable de gallego 
injertado en madrilefio, su filosofia de “café con media tostada.” 
Vino Benavente, malabarista de las ideas que, como un cardenal 
del Renacimiento, se mueve en planos intelectuales de exquisiteces y 
medias tintas, iconoclasta convencido, perdida la fe en las cosas, 
buscando con sus manos enguantadas los monigotes de la tragicome- 
dia de la vida para presentarnoslos en sus problemas y en sus cuitas, 
para ver hasta qué punto esto que llamamos sociedad nos alza o nos 
aniquila. Guimera, con sus dramas viriles que traian a la escena 
espafiola el halito fresco de las pasiones rusticas. Los Quintero, que 
quieren hacernos mas dulce la vida y conservar ese venero inagotable 
de la gracia y de la sonrisa, del “vivir por el vivir,” que después de 
todo es un arte bastante serio. Martinez Sierra, hombre de voluntad 
constructiva en sus empresas artistico-comerciales, agitandose en ese 
campo rosado de las pequefias verdades universales con la delicadeza 
de un corazon femenino. Eduardo Marquina, todavia un poco 
apegado a los retoricismos pretéritos, pero buscando seriamente a 
través de la historia el ‘motivo poético y la patria inmarcesible. 
Linares Rivas, Felipe Sassone, Arniches. Y el gran Galdés... . 
Vino Juan Ramon Jiménez,—en la estela de Rubén Dario —, 
con sus ojos entornados y su cara evangélica, aprisionando en sus 
poesias el momento fugitivo, la pequefia vibracion que se nos hunde 
en el alma; con sus cantos bucolicos que tienen el frescor de las auras 
matinales y de la tierra mojada; con sus bellas lineas de donde surge 
una Andalucia triste, sentimental y elegiaca bajo un sol que hiere la 
retina y es como la lampara votiva del dolor inmenso de la irrealiza- 
cidn. Antonio Machado, el poeta fildsofo que expone con sobriedad 
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y jugoso entendimiento la Castilla sordida, la de los campos que no 
han sido sembrados, la Castilla surcada de sentimientos atavicos y de 
aspiraciones inconexas. Manuel Machado, el Murillo de nuestra 
poesia, el de las coplas jacarandosas que tienen el sabor acre de la 
manzanilla y las notas del bordon de la guitarra en una noche 
estrellada y nostalgica donde la voluntad se ha muerto; el de los 
sonetos bonitos por los que pasea un espafiol cansado de batallar y 
lleno del fatalismo de una raza que hace las cosas con prodigalidad 
inconsciente. Villaespesa, el cincelador de sonetos. Diez de Canedo, 
exquisito y pulcro. Enrique de Mesa. Goy de Silva. José Moreno 
Villa. 

Vino Ignacio Zuloaga, el pintor sobrio y veraz que graba en las 
caras de esos triperillos de ojos quiméricos, en esos cardenales pom- 
posos vestidos de bordados de oro sobre el fondo de una ciudad gris 
por donde pululan seres grises como hormigas, la tragedia nacional, 
la tragedia del contraste, de la falta de sano equilibrio. Sorolla, que 
atrapa la luz y el agua con sus pinceles impregnados de las gracias de 
las perspectivas y de las transparencias del aire, y con él toda una 
escuela de pintores valencianos, Pinazo, Mongrell, cuyas telas estan 
concebidas en la libertad de los cielos abiertos. Romero de Torres, el 
calido cordobés, discipulo directo de Velazquez, obsesionado con el 
eterno dilema del amor divino y del amor humano, dandonos esos 
rostros expresivos y zahories y esos tonos suaves de carne morena de 
Andalucia. Maeztu, borracho del color de nuestros campos, de la 
redondez de nuestros frutos, de la belleza decorativa de nuestra raza. 
Salaverria, el de los santos esqueléticos y las procesiones ligubres a 
través de la tierra parda. Hermoso, que ve como nadie la salud 
fisica y el contento de los campesinos. Regoyos y los Zubiaurre con 
su interpretacién pujante y original de la tierra vasca. Rusifol, el 
artista multiple, con su literatura sentimental y pictorica, y sobre todo 
con sus jardines de ensuefio donde hay una fiesta de verdes tona- 
lidades y de “geometria poética.”” Miguel Villadrich retratando con 
un pincel recio las almas angulares de esos campesinos inescrutables. 
Ramon Casas, el retratista acabado. Gabriel Morcillo, sepultado en 
su buhardilla granadina donde yo le vi el afio pasado, tratando de 
descubrir el drama en las caras traviesas de los gitanillos con su 
paleta humeda de fecundidad como la vega del Genil: ese artista 
pagano que pinta por pintar y se contenta con la caricia del sol que 
entra por el ventanucho de su estudio y las promesas que lee en los 
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ojos de una novia bonita. Anglada, Lopez Mezquita, Benedito, 
Domingo, Pla, Rodriguez Acosta, Beltran, Meifrén, Lafita, y tantos 
otros. Los dibujantes y caricaturistas geniales, Bagaria, Marin, 
Rivas, Penagos, Bartolozzi. 

Vino el malogrado Julio Antonio, el escultor genial, el gran Julio 
Antonio, muerto cuando ya habia vivido el arte a través de las edades 
y los sedimentos de su personalidad se iban aquietando: ese recons- 
tructor plastico de un pueblo, que esculpia poemas vigorosos en las 
faces de los mineros y de las campesinas, ese artista enorme, con la 
harmonia total de un griego, lleno de decoro artistico y de humanismo 
moderno: ese Julio Antonio que es como el compendio de todas 
nuestras posibilidades en el mundo del arte. Mateo Inurria, también 
poseido del ritmo pleno, con su torso de mujer que es la Maja 
Desnuda en marmol, y sus figuras hieraticas que son las matematicas 
puras del arte. Benlliure, que sabe esculpir la linea fugitiva del movi- 
miento. Querol, Marinas, Clara, Blay, Marin, Llimona. 

Vinieron los musicos, Albéniz, Pedrell, Breton, Granados, Falla, 
Vives, Quinito Valverde, Conrado del Campo, Uzandizaga, Guridi, 
que remozaron la misica nacional. 

Y vinieron muchos mas, una legion interminable de artistas indi- 
viduales, que sin parecerse los unos a los otros, estan animados de 
un ideal comun: demostrar que si el reinado de la Espada ya pasd 
para Espafia aun nos quedan fuerzas para conquistar el reinado de 
la Belleza. 

Esta es la Espafia verdadera, la de los que trabajan, la de los que 
sufren, la de los que crean. 


Joaquin OrTEGA 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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LATIN AND THE MODERN LANGUAGES 


Our schools are not getting their money’s worth from foreign 
language departments. This does rot mean we should build a Chinese 
wall of ignorance around ourselves by teaching only English. We 
want the comparison and consequent mental development, the breadth 
of sympathy and consequent moral development, the increased com- 
merce and consequent material development foreign language can 
give. We want them; we are spending sufficient money to get 
them ; but we are not getting them. 

In order to bring reasonable returns on the investment a foreign 
language must be continued until the student can read it easily ; that 
is, until he can read it for pleasure or profit, independently of the 
artificial atmosphere of class and grades. Only a small percentage of 
foreign language work reaches this point. Most of it is wasted. 
Much money is wasted and much energy. Also, our children’s lives 
are saddened, rather than gladdened, by this fruitless effort. Most 
children who graduate from high school have spent a great deal of 
time on foreign language, but are not strong enough in any one 
language to derive pleasure or profit from it. 

Why? Lack of decision and direction. The superintendents, who 
are paid to study the problems parents have not time to study, and 
to decide and direct, are so timid about deciding, so anxious to leave 
freedom of choice to all parents, that they cause them to spend their 
money without getting results. Superintendents should not permit 
students to begin several languages without bringing any one to the 
profit-bearing stage, and they should not permit them to begin any 
unless they are likely to continue it to that stage. 


THe Twenty Points oF THE LATIN TEACHERS 


Since advocates of Latin have been unanimous on the subject for 
years, since the “aims” in 1917 (The Classical Journal, April 1917) 
and the “objectives” in 1923 (The American Classical League, 
Classical Investigation, A Questionnaire) are almost the same, we 
may weigh the value of Latin, or, at least, of what they recommend 
it for, taking their “objectives” one at a time: 

(1) “Progressive development of power to read Latin.” 

This power consists of vocabulary and syntax, two things so 
difficult they should be tackled one at a time. That is, the vocabulary 
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should be acquired through a modern Romance language before 
attempting the syntax. 

(2) “Ability to read Latin after the study of the language in 
school or college has ceased.” 

By the direct study of Latin this requires six to eight years. It 
could be done more economically by the separation of the process 
into vocabulary acquired through a modern Romance language 
during three years and concentration on syntax after having already 
conquered the vocabulary. 

(3) “Increased ability to understand Latin words, phrases, and 
abbreviations found in books and current publications, and increased 
ability to understand Latin quotations, proverbs, and mottoes occur- 
ring in English literature.” 

Latin students, just like those who do not study Latin, learn all 
that from the English dictionary, because the need of it comes when 
those who study Latin are not yet far enough advanced to dispense 
with the English dictionary. 

(4) “Increased ability to understand the exact meaning of 
English words derived directly or indirectly from Latin, and in- 
creased accuracy in their use.” 

Most of them are “indirectly” derived from Latin (through 
modern Romance languages) and whether they come directly or 
indirectly from the Latin the roots are as well learned through the 
modern Romance languages, whose words are Latin and only their 
inflection for syntax not Latin. In fact, more Latin words are 
learned in modern Romance languages than in Latin itself, because 
Latin gives only literary Latin, while the modern Romance languages 
give the literary and the vulgar Latin. 

(5) “Increased ability to read English with correct understand- 
ing.” 

Aside from the vocabulary, where the modern Romance languages 
have the advantage over Latin, there is no difference between Latin 
and any other language in this respect. Any foreign language study 
brings comparisons, closer scrutiny, and practice in English. 

(6) “Increased ability to speak and write correct and effective 
English, through training in adequate translation.” 

Latin has this in common with any other foreign language, but 
Latin has a less pleasing influence on English than modern Romance 
languages, because the long, involved, Latin type of sentence has 
gone out of fashion in English. 
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(7) “Increased ability to spell English words of Latin deriva- 
tion.” 

Latin has this in common with Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, 
which have kept the conjugations of ancient literary Latin. 

(8) “Increased knowledge of the principles of English grammar, 
and increased ability to speak and write English correctly.” 

This, too, Latin has in common with all other foreign languages, 
but at how much greater expense of time and effort! To arrive at 
this through Latin one has to learn a grammar many times more 
difficult than the English, while the clarifying of English grammar 
by comparison with that of a modern Romance language is just as 
effective and less wearing. 

(9) “An elementary knowledge of the general principles of 
language structure as exhibited in the Indo-European languages.” 

Latin gives this, too, but no better than any of her daughters, 
the modern Romance languages. 

(10) “Increased ability to master the technical and semi-technical 
terms of Latin origin employed in other school studies, and in pro- 
fessions and vocations.” 

This does not come from the general Latin course. It is a 
separate branch, which consists of learning lists of words used in 
some special line. It would be just as appropriate in a modern 
Romance language course as in a Latin course. It is usually done 
in the “other school studies” and in the “professions and vocations,” 
not in Latin classes. 

(11) “Increased ability to learn other foreign languages.” 

It is true that all we learn in any foreign language helps us in 
all others, but, as Benjamin Franklin said, it is illogical to begin 
with the most difficult. A modern Romance language will help to 
learn Latin more than Latin will help to learn them, because all one 
learns in the modern Romance language is applicable to Latin, while 
the hardest part of the struggle to learn Latin (the struggle with 
the complicated grammar) is not applicable to anything but Latin. 

I have taught Latin eight years, French and German two, Portu- 
guese and Spanish three, French and Spanish two, and have had 
students with no preparation, and with every sort of preparation. 
I find that one modern language helps another more than Latin helps 
a modern language. The modern languages have more like elements. 

(12) “An increased knowledge of the facts relating to the life, 
history, institutions, mythology and religion of the Romans, and of 
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the influence of their civilization on the course of western civiliza- 
tion.” 

Getting these through Latin is getting them the least economical 
way. Through English and the modern Romance languages one gets 
them without spending a lifetime at it. 

(13) “The development of right attitudes toward social institu- 
tions (e. g., patriotism, honor, service, self-sacrifice, etc.) and a 
broader understanding of governmental and social problems.” 

Latin hasn’t a copyright on that. Indeed, there is no slower way 
to develop these attitudes and understandings than through Latin. If 
we had to wait for our citizens to master Latin grammar before 
being patriotic, honorable, serviceable, and before understanding 
their problems of citizenship, we should not have made the progress 
we have made, and we should not make that which we are going to 
make, in spite of carrying the weight of the Latin students. 

(14) “A better acquaintance through the study of their writings 
with some of the chief personal characteristics of the authors read.” 
This can be done better by English than Latin. In laboring with 
his language one loses sight of the man when reading Latin, unless 
the apprenticeship has been out of proportion to the shortness of 
human life, and the immensity of things worth doing in a short life. 

(15) “Increased ability to understand and appreciate references 
and allusions to the mythology, traditions, and history of the Greeks 
and Romans.” 

This is another good thing acquired the wasteful way, when 
acquired through Latin. It comes quicker, more easily, more agree- 
ably, more effectively, through English and modern Romance 
languages. 

(16) “The development of appreciation of the literary qualities 
of Latin authors read, and the development of a capacity for such 
appreciation in other fields.” 

The appreciation of their literary qualities can be better developed 
in English, without the handicap of the complicated Latin grammar, 
and if the “other fields” are the other arts Latin grammar will not 
help appreciate the unity of a picture, the realism of a statue, nor 
the coherence of a musical composition. The literary qualities of 
Latin authors, in order to develop capacity of appreciation in other 
fields, would best be appreciated in translation. 

(17) “A greater appreciation of the elements of literary style 
employed in English prose and poetry.” 
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Comparative literature is undoubtedly of great value, but the 
whole subject, the evolution of literary style in English prose and 
poetry, is more valuable than one phase, and is better studied in 
connection with modern Romance languages than Latin. 

(18) “Improvement in the quality of the literary taste and style 
of the pupil’s written English.” 

Contact with good authors in any language will give it. Latin 
has no more good authors than many other languages, not more than 
any one of her daughters, the modern Romance languages. 

(19) “Increased development of the power of thinking and 
increased capacity for abstract reasoning.” 

Any effort is worth something. It is better to study Latin than 
to be idle, but with only a hundred years to live, in a world where 
there is enough worthy direction for effort to fill a thousand, we 
should choose discriminately the direction of our efforts, not blindly 
do the first thing worth while which we find. 

(20) “The development of generalized habits (e. g., sustained 
attention, accuracy, orderly procedure, thoroughness, neatness, perse- 
verance, etc. ).” 

If this is a psychological possibility Latin may do it, but not 


better than her daughters, the modern Romance languages. 

SED sacnbalevevecetnnalitartiptenanihanaltiipinsnjunciiemaait aa iia victisndl, achigbebe = 

Here we find a blank, an appeal for help from a dying cause. 
This blank is for some modest Latin teacher to add another to the 
above list of pretended values from Latin. 

Before my attention to the twenty-one points of the advocates 
of Latin, I was saying that foreign language study does not pay a 
reasonable dividend unless continued to the point where students 
become independent in it. For Latin, it takes from six to eight years 
of several hours a day. Modern languages reach this point with 
less effort and give all the development Latin does. Besides, they 
open more avenues of pleasure and profit than Latin. It is more 
sociable and human pleasure to enjoy an opera in Paris, a picnic in 
Spain, a lecture in Italy, than a Latin book, all alone. Teachinz 
Latin is not as profitable as selling Fords to the South-Americans. 


PERSONALITIES 
The first eight years I worked, I was a Latin teacher, one of 
those conscientious ones with high ideals, who cut off the feet or 
heads of children too long for their Procrustean beds of Latin 
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grammar, and make superhuman efforts to stretch those who are 
too short. I failed half my pupils, to maintain high standards and 
a glorious reputation. Those who passed had to burn the midnight oil. 

Then I went to Europe to study for two years. When I returned 
ten years had passed since I began to teach Latin. One of my first 
pupils was a prosperous young business man, much admired in the 
community. He said: 

“IT owe you all 1 am. You made me. I hadn’t been in the 
abstractor’s office a week till I could out-work all the old-timers. 
They asked me how I did it, and I answered that it was play com- 
pared with the Latin lessons I used to get. But couldn’t you have 
given me that development in Spanish? I have to learn Spanish now, 
and my Latin is useless.” 

Another of the same class was the mother of two little ones. She 
said: 

“T don’t blame you, and I love you just the same, but if I had spent 
on music the three hours a day for four years that I spent on Latin 
I could play for my children to sing, I’d have something to give 
them, something to make my home life better.” 

It was what I heard on all sides: “You made me work so hard, 
and the same effort spent on something else would have been more 
profitable.” 

I had promised to teach Latin again, but I was ashamed. 1 
broke my contract and got a job for French and German. I have 
never had to be ashamed of modern languages. 


NiGHtT-ScHOOL TESTIMONY 


If any one wants to know what foreign language work is best, 
let him ask the night-school superintendent how many grown persons 
want Latin, how many want French, Spanish, etc. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Superintendents of schools, then, ought to decide that few pupils 
should take Latin. (This means the cruel fact that several hundred 
adults now teaching it should change to history, English, mathe- 
matics, or agriculture. Progress can not progress without marching 
over somebody.) Most pupils should study a modern language. 
Which one? 

For mental gymnastics they are about equal. Any one will im- 
prove our English by the clearing process of comparison, 

For moral and cultural development we want the language of a 
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civilization as highly developed as the Latin. This limits us to 
German, French, Italian, or Spanish. For increasing breadth of 
sympathy a language not Germanic is better. We always understand 
the Germanic soul. It is our own. This limits us to French, Italian, 
or Spanish. To decide on a greater cultural value for one of these 
than another is about like deciding which is more, six, or half-a- 
dozen. 

It was truly said, twenty years ago, that the cultural value of 
Spanish was less than that of French or Italian, that the glory of 
Spain was dead, that Spanish culture, like Latin or Greek culture, was 
ancient history. It is no longer true. If England should revert to 
the cave-man stage English civilization would live in us. Just so, a 
living Spanish culture is our neighbor, and Mother Spain has fol- 
lowed the education of her children and almost kept up with them. 
They have just reached maturity, and she has followed them into 
the modern world, Thus Spanish culture is now again equal to that 
of France or Italy. We do not yet hear of the scientific side of it, 
but it is probably preparing to surprise us. The living Spanish and 
Spanish-American authors, musicians, artists, philosophers, states- 
men, architects, and financiers are equal to any. 

Since we can not choose because of mental, moral, and cultural 
advantages, let’s look at the practical side of the question. Spanish, 
then, immediately has all the attraction. It has the same sounds as 
English, and is written as it is spoken. Therefore it can be learned 
more easily and cheaply than French. I, alone, can, if a superinten- 
dent of city schools wants me to, in six months prepare books and 
teachers to build an excellent foundation in Spanish for thousands of 
grade-school children. My superintendent is wide-awake, but is not 
free. A state law, through blind ignorance and prejudice, prevents 
any language work except English in our grade schools. With this 
foundation and four years of Spanish in high-school our graduates 
would never pass a month without reading Spanish magazines. They 
would have better vacations in Mexico with less money than they 
now spend in Colorado or California. They would sell American 
products in Spanish-speaking lands. Our manufactures would 
develop. We should keep more of our own money and get the 
South American money which now goes to Europe. 

Spanish America has had about the same history we have. They 
have about the same institutions. They will probably have about 
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the same destiny. We have more in common with them than with 
any part of the world. We have similar interests, similar problems, 
similar fears, similar hopes. If we could talk easily together we 
should love each other and help each other. 

Spanish opens to us a more profitable commerce than French or 
Italian, and only through the language can we get that commerce. 
Our salesmen must understand the thoughts and feelings and preju- 
dices and customs of their clients. Germany, England, and France 
want that commerce, if any effort on their part can get it. We need 
to study Spanish in order to see our opportunity, and in order to be 
able to take advantage of it after we have seen it. 


WHEN To Stupy It 


My niece was five March 29th, and finished her year in kinder- 
garten June Ist. She had learned to read the first reader in English. 
In five minutes at a time, three times a day for three months, she 
learned to read it in Spanish. If she continues that until she enters 
high school she will be able to read at sight, and have a big 
vocabulary and trained ears. Four years of practice in high sschool 
on sentence structure will enable her to speak and write correctly 
and fluently. 

Many schools attempt to teach foreign languages in the grades, 
but it is merely memorizing a few phrases. It costs the price of 
many trained teachers, and does not economize by using what the 
children already know. Thus it is expensive and yields little fruit. 
The method I use with my niece should be extended to all the 
children in the United States. It would cost ten minutes a day 
from first grade to high school, could be done perfectly by all grade 
teachers after three hours of wisely-directed study, and would build 
much power. 

To make the process pleasing to the children it could be conducted 
as a game with high grades for the stakes. The child who could 
read a sentence correctly would go ahead of those who could not, and 
get head marks adding a point to his grade. 


How to Stupy It 
Fathers and mothers should have their children study the foreign 
language lesson out loud at home every day. Deaf people with 


perfect speaking organs do not learn to talk except by difficult and 
artificial processes. This is because the God-given, natural, easy way 
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to learn to talk is with the ears. If you look at a page of Spanish 
for fifteen minutes there is an impression on the brain through the 
eye, and you have learned something. If, while looking at it, you say 
it out loud, there are three impressions on the brain instead of one, 
the same eye impression, an ear impression, and a muscular im- 
pression from the movement of the mouth in pronouncing. Then 
you have developed more than three times as much power from 
your fifteen minutes of work, because the coordination increases the 
ease of recall. 

Unless guided by wise parents children are likely to study at home 
the mathematics which does not need ear-training, and in study hall, 
where they can not study out loud, the foreign language, of which a 
knowledge without ear-training is almost worthless. Most of our 
university graduates who can read and write foreign languages can 
not understand them when they hear them spoken. This is because 
they did not train their ears, because they did not study out loud. 
Thus they have had all the work and missed all the fun of foreign 
language. It is a great pleasure to talk to foreigners in their own 
language, especially in their own country, 


C. GILLMORE 
sRYAN STREET HiGH Scuoor, Dattas, TEXAS 




















WHY SPANISH? 


(Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH, New York, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1923) 

The other day I found on my doorstep a sample package of break- 
fast food. As | was examining it and reading the directions for its 
proper preparation, my eye caught the heading “Breakfast Food 
Spanish.” That afternoon I had noted on a billboard a lithograph 
advertising a film entitled “Rosita, the Spanish dancer.” Then I 
remembered “the wild bull of the pampas,” Luis Firpo, knocked out 
by Jack Dempsey ; and that other one, Blasco I[bafiez, who this very 
month, invited by wireless on his trip around the world, shut himself 
up in a San Francisco hotel during the steamer’s continuance in port, 
and in two days wrote a scenario for a Spanish film. 

Are we, | asked myself, we, the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, are we responsible for all this? If such is the case, then 
Jack Dempsey and the rest of them should contribute a few thousand 
dollars toward our information fund. If, however, they were ap- 
proached for this purpose, not one of them, not even Blasco Ibajiez, 
whom our association really helped, would admit that he owed us 
anything or derived any advantage from what our association stands 
for in the matter of Spanish. 

I think that they would be right, if I may trust my reflections on 
the present interest in Spanish in the United States. I believe that 
the vogue of Spanish food, Spanish films, Argentine boxers, and 
Spanish picturesqueness generally, is a phase, and a noisy one, of a 
great popular movement of which the study of the Spanish language 
is the quieter and deeper manifestation. I am using the expression 
popular movement in the scientific sense denoting that which origi- 
nates spontaneously from the people, just as, for example, folk-songs 
in respect to their origin are called popular. In our day, popular 
movements may arise from obscure origins but they are so soon 
seized upon and carried forward by leaders that they become identi- 
fied with some person or association, to whom they seem to owe their 
vogue. The driving force, however, does not proceed from the leader 
but remains the same mysterious energy that originally gave rise to 
the movement. Popularity is always mysterious, or perplexing, to 
those who do not share the thrill that comes from a community of 
interest. Hence our opponents who do not feel an interest in Spanish 
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are nonplused. In their quandary they are ready to cry “Fad!” or 
to inquire if “something can’t be done to stop this study of Spanish.” 
But their opposition continues to be overborne by the same force that 
created this popularity of Spanish. 

Now if my premise is correct that the interest in the Spanish lan- 
guage is derived from a popular demand, it is well to inquire what is 
the cause of this demand and whether it has sufficient momentum to 
make further progress. 

All investigations of popular movements are difficult because their 
real causes are concealed by superficialities, or by alleged reasons that 
are not true. Such is the case, especially, when dealing with facts 
that have an idealistic basis. Idealists sometimes behave as though 
they were ashamed of their acts and ascribe them to other motives. 
On us North Americans the idea of utility has such a hold that few 
dare attempt anything unless it can be proved either useful or profit- 
able. As a result our incentives to action are so curiously tinged by a 
blend of altruism and selfishness that we as a nation are incompre- 
hensible to foreigners. Often, too, we cannot act till some formula 
has been found which contains such a blending of motives. 

The history of slogans in the United States will bear out this 
statement. Take, for example, the famous words, “make the world 
safe for democracy.” You all know with what energy the United 
States entered the great war when this formula was discovered. The 
connotation of this slogan is idealistic but it appeals because it 
suggests a useful and profitable action. Europeans think that the 
profitable was uppermost in our minds, but we pay little attention to 
this slur because we know better. The real truth is that we could 
not act till the proper appeal had been found. 

Quite similar is a proposition concerning Mexico which I heard 
made by a manufacturer from lowa. When conditions were about 
at their worst down there, this man suggested that every manu- 
facturer in the United States should put into his factory one or two 
Mexican youths, bringing them at his own expense to this country, 
giving them a job whereby they could not only earn a living but also 
learn the business. After two years he thought these young men could 
be sent home fully acquainted with American ideals, particularly 
with the blessings of order and a workaday life. In a few years all 
young Mexicans would have passed through this training and presto, 
the Mexican problem would be solved. But mark you. The keen 
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business man said further: Each young man will go home an active 
and enthusiastic salesman for the business of the factory that trained 
him. Can you find a better example of American idealism that must 
be goaded by the spur of utility ? 

The situation in regard to the study of Spanish in the United 
States is analogous. | believe the demand for it has a strong idealistic 
basis, but some of its defenders, and more particularly those who 
grudgingly admit the demand, bring forward the usual American 
argument for utility. Spanish, they say, is useful for foreign trade. 
Well, the study of it is very useful for foreign trade; but not in the 
sense that every high school pupil who studies Spanish will some 
day get a job where his knowledge of the language will increase his 
pay. The widespread study of Spanish in the United States will 
ultimately benefit our foreign trade on account of the good will and 
understanding it will promote between us and Spanish America. 

There are educational writers who assert that no study in the 
high school curriculum can justify itself unless it has a utilitarian 
basis. The word they use is “social.” Every study must have a 
social content. I welcome the word because to my mind that is 
precisely what the study of Spanish has, namely, a social content. 
This is the fact that has been felt by millions of people in the United 
States but not articulately expressed. 

Dropping this line of thought for a moment, let us inquire what 
has been the fate of language teaching in the history of education. 
Not many years ago Greek and Latin almost filled the curriculum. 
Science had a look-in. I heard this condition described by a scientist 
as the time when “Greek-minded men” ruled education. His adjective 
“Greek-minded” was intended as a slur, but it contains a psycho- 
logical truth which cannot be ignored by those who reflect on educa- 
tional problems. Substituting the word language for Greek, and the 
word “language-minded” will accurately describe a very large per- 
centage of human beings. Perhaps they constitute a minority; but 
if they do, that is not a valid reason for excluding them from educa- 
tion, that process whereby the mind of the individual is trained to 
meet the problems of his environment. 

Philosophers long ago told us that our individual vision of the 
truth was imperfect. Plato compared our ideas to shadows thrown 
on a rough wall. Leibnitz pointed out that differences in the concep- 
tion of the same object held by two human beings must differ just as 
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the apnearance of a city would differ to two observers situated on 
neighboring hills. Likewise our views of the city would vary accord- 
ing to the type of instrument used for observation. Our minds are 
the instruments whereby we gain knowledge. And we formulate our 
knowledge according to our type of mind, either in symbols or in 
words. 

A certain English scientist boasts that he can express any fact of 
life by an algebraic equation. This gentleman, for example, will 


‘ ; m+]? : : , 
hand you a slip on which you reac ——==J. Being interpreted this 


means that he met a man and lady on the sidewalk. The lady was 
holding a baby. Must we return to picture-writing when the scientific 
arbiters of education have dispensed with all study of language and 
literature ? 

Not all scientists, of course, carry the disregard of language to such 
an extent. In this respect, the wise man and scientist who planned 
the curriculum of Stanford University, David Starr Jordan, set a 
good example when he laid down the architectural lines for the Uni- 
versity buildings. These are for the most part of one story, built in 
a quadrangle around a courtyard. They are connected by arcades 
running around the whole quadrangle. Built thus in the Spanish 
colonial style of architecture, as suggested by the Spanish missions 
in California, Stanford University isthe most Spanish appearing 
university in the United States. At the four corners of the quad- 
rangle are placed two-story buildings inscribed with the names of the 
departments which they house. These names are significant: Physics, 
the science of matter, and Physiology, the science of life; Geology, the 
knowledge of the earth whence springs life; Engineering, the art 
whereby man makes use of natural forces; and at the fourth corner, 
English, the means of expression and of communication between man 
and man. 

The interest in man is really predominant at Stanford University 
and is now being furthered by President Ray Lyman Wilbur, espe- 
cially along medical lines and in food research. His achievements 
have been recognized by the Rockefeller Foundation by election 
to a trusteeship of the Foundation. But no study that concerns the 
welfare of man lacks encouragement from Dr. Wilbur. The Russian 
language and literature and Japanese history, for example, having 
especial importance on the Pacific Coast, are taught in the University. 
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A certain number of units in a foreign language are required of fresh- 
men. And Spanish, I need hardly say, receives its due. 

Scientific and mathematically minded persons now control edu- 
cation. We language-minded persons, being in a minority, must pro- 
test, in our own name and in the name of millions of language-minded 
individuals who will come after us, we must protest against being 
excluded from the right to an education, to a view of the universe 
through the means with which nature endowed us, whether the 
instrument is classified as a telescope, a microscope or a periscope. 

When some of these scientifically minded educators attempt to 
explain how languages should be taught or to what extent they should 
be studied they surely make a mess of it. A very good example of 
what happens is afforded by a recent ruling which affects commercial 
courses in New York City high schools. Only those who enter these 
courses with a grade of B in all their work during the last year of 
the elementary school are allowed to pursue the study of a language. 
This is plainly absurd. One pupil who has demonstrated in the 
grammar school that he has a scientific type of mind will be per- 
mitted in the high school to prove that his mind is not of the language 
type, while another pupil on account of a low mark in arithmetic is 
debarred from undertaking the study of a foreign language in which 
he might excel. The only possible way in which to discover whether 
a human being has a language type of mind or not is to allow him to 
study languages for a while. 

In discussing the study of languages, scientifically minded educa- 
tors are often as ridiculous as I should become, were I to attempt a 
mathematical demonstration of the stresses to which the Brooklyn 
bridge is subjected when carrying its peak load of traffic. That is an 
aspect of existence for which my mind has not been trained and 
probably could never have been trained. I am not mathematically 
minded. 

Similarly there are aspects of existence which a mathematician 
cannot fully comprehend and conditions of life with which he cannot 
adequately cope because his mind is not trained to meet them; while 
to his language-minded brother the same conditions are plainly intel- 
ligible. When it is a question of social intercourse and of problems 
that depend on the relations of human beings, scientists are out of 
their sphere. 

Now when a writer asserts that languages should not have a 
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place in the high school curriculum, because they have no social 
content, whereby he means that a student cannot immediately make 
use of it in earning his living, I maintain that the writer is wrong. 
There are millions of persons who can best approach the problems of 
life through the gate of language. In addition to personal problems 
there are duties as a citizen which are going to confront every 
individual, duties which concern the relations between individual and 
individual and between his own country and foreign countries. Just 
because these relations between human beings form the most impor- 
tant element in the study of the ancient languages it came about that 
the name humanities was given them. If anybody doubts the value of 
an education based on the study of classical literature, he need only 
consider a map of the world and the extent thereon of the British 
empire. This mighty structure was built by men whose minds were 
trained by the study of Greek and Latin literature. I read recently 
that during the ministry of Lord Salisbury, the British cabinet 
debated for an hour on the proper reading of two lines of Juvenal. 

Despite their value as an educative means the classic languages 
had their weakness. They were altogether too far out of touch with 
modern life. In the curriculum modern languages took their place; 
whether for right or wrong I shall not attempt to discuss. Inheriting 
the place of the classics, modern languages were first taught by men 
who were themselves trained in classical methods of study. Now 
modern languages taught by classical methods, that is, by dead 
language methods, become dead languages themselves. Then the 
necessity for original study, termed research, which is properly 
expected in a university, easily led in the same direction, to wit, 
backwards toward the past. The result is that the mediaeval aspects 
of French, German, and Spanish preoccupy our university teachers 
to an enormous extent. This is so much the case that about a month 
ago I was struck by a casual remark of a professor of Greek, at an 
annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 
The name “Philological” was chosen for this society that it might 
welcome all interested in language study, be it ancient or modern, for- 
eign tongues or English. Before this disparate assembly, the Greek 
professor, perhaps with fine Attic irony, referred to his brother 
teachers of French, Spanish, German, and English as mediaevalists. 
That is precisely what some of them are, mediaevalists. Mediaeval 
French and Spanish and English is even more out of touch with mod- 
ern life than ancient Greek and Latin. 
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I am not objecting to a study of the older forms of language. A 
knowledge of them is essential to any well trained teacher and valu- 
able to anybody who would be more than a superficial student. But | 
do hate to see men who represent the study of modern languages so 
absorbed in their own special field that they forget the real reason for 
studying modern languages rather than ancient, the reason that dwells 
in the word modern. 

So long as German had an honorable place in the curriculum and 
had not become the means of an insidious propaganda, it held the 
position of champion of language instruction. It had a ready answer 
to the scientifically minded utilitarian, who would do away with 
language instruction because he himself does not view the universe 
through a language-mind. Go to, it said, Germany is as scientific as 
you are, perhaps more so, and if you wish to learn anything about 
science you must study German. The scientist was silenced. The 
study of German met the demand of his formula. It had social 
content. 

Now the mantle of leader has fallen on the shoulders of Spanish. 
Can it meet the demands of the formula? Has it power to train the 
language-minded and give a certain degree of linguistic training so 
that the scientist and mathematician will not remain wholly illiterate ? 

To this last point I shall give little attention. It should be an 
axiom of education that no man is truly educated unless he has some 
knowledge of a foreign language. In the old days, when the Greek- 
minded ruled instruction, it was conceded that an education required 
a spice of mathematics in its composition. So, now, it should be 
conceded that every educated man should at least be aware that his 
mother tongue is not the only way or means of expressing ideas. 
That Spanish can afford just as good a linguistic training as any 
other language is too patent really to need demonstration ; besides, 
the point has often been discussed by others. 

I repeat the question, “Has Spanish a social content?” Yes. It 
has a social content. Where, then, do I find it? I find it on the 
western continent, below the Rio Grande, which marks the language 
boundary between English and Spanish. I say Rio Grand’ because 
I am now on the English side of the line. Beyond it lie the lands of 
the future, some of the fairest regions of the globe, as yet sparsely 
settled but destined in the not distant future to be among the leaders 
of the earth. And their language will be Spanish. 
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There is a vitality about the Spanish language. No matter what 
racial mixtures may plague any one of our sister republics, Spanish 
will remain its language. The phenomenon may be seen at present in 
Argentina. This country has grown with great rapidity. The immi- 
grants have been mostly Italians, who brought with them their own 
cultural ideas, many quite different and often superior to those of the 
people among whom they came. In numbers, persons of Italian par- 
entage are now three-eighths of the total population. One of the most 
striking differences between their customs and those of their neigh- 
bors is the way in which they build their houses. They do not 
build them around a patio in the Andalusian style. Their houses are 
compact like ours, with gardens and lawn outside of the enclosure 
instead of within. Traveling in Argentina, one can tell at a single 
glance whether a town is inhabited mainly by Italians or not. I say 
Italians, referring to their origin, because these people all pride 
themselves on their Argentine nationality and they speak the “national 
language” which we call Spanish. If I may be permitted to utter a 
paradox, Argentina bids fair to become an Italian country which 
speaks Spanish. 

Mixtures of races and ethnic difficulties prevail in more than one 
country of Spanish speech and in none more than in Mexico, where 
two million people of Spanish ancestry are surrounded by twelve 
millions wholly or partly of Indian blood. It is interesting to note the 
view of this fact taken by a great Mexican thinker, José Vasconcelos, 
minister of education in the administration of President Obregon. 
He went to Brazil in 1922 to represent his country and to offer Brazil 
a gift from the republic of Mexico. This gift consisted of a replica 
of a famous statue adorning the Paseo de la Reforma in Mexico 
City, that of Guatemozin, the last Aztec monarch. In his presenta- 
tion speech, Sefior Vasconcelos discussed the ills that have afflicted 
Mexico and derived them from the character of its population. 
“Somos indios,” he said, “we are Indians and we have tried to be 
something else.” Mexico, no doubt, will work out its own salvation 
despite the difficulties which now confront the country. The language 
of its people, however, and the broad outlines of its civilization will 
remain Spanish. 

Spanish then, being the only key that will unlock a knowledge of 
these sister republics of ours, I maintain that it is impossible to 
teach too much Spanish in our high schools and colleges. The more 
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our people know Spanish the better they will understand their neigh- 
bors and the less likely will future troubles and war arise. I could 
develop this point at considerable length but time presses. We may be 
isolationists as respects Europe, but we cannot be isolationists re- 
specting America. The more every citizen of the United States 
knows about Spanish America, the better will our democracy be able 
to meet the problems that it will always be called on to solve. We 
ought to have no more invasions of Mexico, no more interventions in 
Cuba, no more financial squeezing of Central American republics. 

Nowadays when North Americans travel in South American 
countries and are invited to make a speech, they almost invariably 
discuss commercial relations. In consequence they and their motives 
are misunderstood and we as a nation are thought of as a gigantic 
octopus seeking to devour our weaker neighbors. Spanish Americans 
do not know that among us the conventional topic of conversation is 
business. The North American traveler of today knows nothing 
about the history or the literature of Spanish America. What else 
can he talk about but the conventional topic of business? But the 
traveler of tomorrow, having had the opportunity of studying 
Spanish, will represent us better and we shall no longer be considered 
enemies in disguise. 

In beginning my paper I said that I believed the great interest in 
Spanish and its vogue among us was due to the stirrings of a demand 
not fully conscious of its own character, a popular movement perplex- 
ing to those who do not feel its thrill. The interest awoke with the 
building of the Panama Canal. It was then that we looked over 
the fence to see what our neighbors are like and desired to talk with 
them. Our people demanded an opportunity to study Spanish. 

The place of Spanish in the curriculum should be assured then 
on these grounds. By means of Spanish the language-minded will 
not be wholly submerged by the flood of science. The study of 
Spanish will prevent the scientifically minded from losing touch with 
humanity and purely human problems. While these two advantages 
would be won by the study of any language, Spanish has peculiar 
social and political importance for us North Americans on account of 
our geographical situation, a fact that has been vaguely felt by 
millions. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANForD UNIVERSITY 








THE NEXT STEP FORWARD 


(Annual Address of the President of THe AmeEricAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH, given on the 3lst of December, 
1923, in New York City.) 





Why an association? Our Constitution says that it is the purpose 
of this association to “advance the study of the Spanish language 
and literature through the promotion of friendly relations among its 
members, through the publication of articles, and through the pre- 
sentation and discussion of papers at annual meetings, etc.” 

I have been thinking all the year about these two things: friendly 
relations between members and the advancement of the study of the 
Spanish language, and I have been trying to decide which is the end 
and which the means, or whether, after all, we should not have still 
another end in view ? 

The more I have pondered it, the more convinced I am that the 
time has come to sound another note and to advance to another and 
higher ideal which will serve to bring the association forward into 
the large place it ought to occupy as an energizing factor in the 
professional life of its members. 

We learn that when the Pilgrim Fathers drew up the covenant 
in the cabin of the Mayflower that was to shape the destinies of the 
little colony, having in mind, as they did, a natural increase by immi- 
gration of others who were to follow, their whole thought was con- 
centrated on the problem of solidarity, of welding every unit into a 
component part of the whole and rejecting as seditious rubbish all 
that did not contribute to this end. We have also learned that in 
1787, after six years of friction and mutual distrust, when a con- 
tinental congress was called to settle a local dispute, the delegates 
were wise enough to discover and analyze the need of a strong 
federal constitution that would bind all the colonies into an organic 
whole, to establish a more perfect union for the sake of each and of 
all, so that out of the many might come one fatherland and one 
people. However well they wrought, the document they signed was 
not sufficient in itself to create a spirit of brotherhood and the Union 
was not firmly cemented until long after a great civil war had been 
fought. 

No one will deny that our association has done a splendid work 
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in the advancement among us all of the study of Spanish. Per- 
sonally, I have been constantly inspired if not actually driven to a 
more conscientious study of the rich literature displayed before my 
eyes in the splendid articles that have been written by its members 
and presented at our meetings or printed in our beloved Hispania, 

Moreover, | owe to the association, as I presume you all do, 
some of the most valued friendships that I have. But we must not 
forget that, because of the favored positions which we occupy, many 
of us have been able to get out of the association much more than 
others. It seems to me that the time has now come for us, as groups 
of teachers of Spanish, having in mind the thousands of our less 
favored fellow workers scattered over the United States, to seek 
earnestly for a basis of union, not in an academic study of the lan- 
guage we are teaching, but in a spiritual fellowship which will, by the 
force of its reality, traverse the wide spaces and bring us all together 
into a working unit of purpose and achievement. I fear our asso- 
ciation has grown, like Topsy, not because it has been well mothered, 
but rather because there are hundreds of teachers who are hungry 
for fellowship, and many of them have dropped out of our ranks 
because they did not find in our society what they wanted. Is there 
not some centripetal force than can be discovered which will draw 
us all together and make the association a means of uplift, of spir- 
itual growth and inspiration to every teacher of Spanish in the 
country ? 

It needs no great mental acumen to discern that there are cer- 
tain mental forces that work in our common human nature to which 
the appeal is made in every effort to group men and women together 
for the working out of any large plan of human achievement. We 
must have an ideal big enough and impelling enough to grip the 
imagination and stir the will toward a definite program of work. 
We must also count on a sense of comradeship, a spirit of loyalty, 
that will carry us through and over the places of discouragement to 
a real victory. And I have been asking myself all through the year 
if there might not be discovered some such goal for our association 
which by its very nature would inspire loyalty in us all and incite 
us to work “todos a una” toward its accomplishment. I do not 
claim to have made such a discovery but I want to make a contri- 
bution toward it and what I have to say should be considered merely 
as suggestive and not as final. 
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In the first place, our ideal must be big enough to appeal to 
every teacher of Spanish in the country. It cannot be merely aca- 
demic, as few of us have leisure for research and most of us are 
overburdened by the daily toil of the classroom. It must be some- 
thing vitally connected with that classroom work, and I think it 
should be something which we can share with our fellow teachers in 
the other departments of the school and which might become con- 
tagious among them as well as among us. It is something which 
should have to do, not so much with books and words and rules, as 
with boys and girls, the young people who sit before us every day. 

But it must be an ideal, and by that I mean it must be always 
seen in the distance, or at least, just a little beyond our reach, some- 
thing we can dream about and comfort ourselves with when walking 
through the “Valley of Humiliation” or climbing the “Hill Diffi- 
culty.”” It must be just as inspiring in Minnesota as in Arizona, in 
this immense metropolis as in the wide Northwest. 

It must also be a profession, and by a profession I mean a pas- 
sion. Here is where many of us fail. We are afraid to make our- 
selves ridiculous by showing too great enthusiasm in our work. 
What would we think of a physician whose only interest was in 
curing people for pay and who delighted in seeing people fall sick 
that he might have the task of curing them? The medical profession 
has, fortunately, made a great advance in recent years and it is now 
concerned more with health than with disease. In the same way we 
have a great admiration for the lawyer who always wins his cases 
because he is above all things a lover of justice and an enemy of 
intrigue. We are all ready to condemn, if not despise, the teacher 
who is more interested in seeing “the ghost walk” every four weeks 
than in seeing his or her pupils “achieve the honorable” in the class- 
room; who is planning how to spend his leisure hours rather than 
how to pull the dull pupil up to passing grade. 

It seems to me that to us who are teachers of a foreign language 
more than to any of our colleagues comes the responsibility of foster- 
ing in America a spirit of international friendship and the task of 
breaking down the unworthy prejudices of narrow nationalism. It 
is of the very nature of commercial competition to foster a selfish 
spirit and many of our pupils-are studying Spanish because they 
have the notion that they can make more money by taking advantage 
of the Latin in his narrower environment than they could in compe- 
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tition with their fellows at home. That our task is likely to be a 
rather thankless one is no reason why we should not find in it the 
highest of ideals. It is our supreme business as teachers of Spanish, 
and of all as teachers of the boys and girls of America, to be the 
peacemakers of the American continent. International peace depends 
on mutual recognition of rights and the willingness to be fair as 
well as friendly. The great Juarez has left us this immortal 
apothegm: “El respeto al derecho ajeno es la paz,” and there can be 
no greater task placed before us than this, to infuse by our person- 
ality into the minds and hearts of our pupils the thought that just 
back of the teacher, listening with his ears and speaking with his 
mouth, is a great multitude of real folks whose language we are 
trying to understand in order that we may speak to them and they to 
us as brothers, neighbors, and friends. 

Most of you—perhaps all of you—already have this ideal and 
have been cherishing it all along the way. I do not claim it as a new 
thing. Rather, it is because I believe that you have already shaped it 
more or less definitely in your minds as a supreme goal to which you 
aspire as professional teachers of Spanish that I have tried to present 
it here and ask that we make it the rallying point of interest for 
our association, during the coming year, the common energizing 
factor in all our work as teachers. We are all distressed and 
troubled at the chaotic condition of politics in Europe, and we 
realize that because there was no real friendship, no magnanimity 
of spirit, the present turmoil has been brought about. Is it not 
possible that the same spirit of greed and selfishness may some day 
upset the peace of our American continent? Is it not a matter of 
the deepest concern to us that at the Santiago conference held a few 
months ago, three of the South American Republics consented to an 
enlarged program of building battleships? Is it generally known 
that the animus in South American political and commercial 
circles is toward separation and antagonism and that they call us 
the “Octopus of the North’? Any one who has been in those 
countries and listened to the comments of those who are free to 
speak their minds realizes how widespread this opposition is and 
that it is time to stop making blunders and begin to make friends. 
It seems to me that there could be no better nor higher ambition for 
us as teachers in the public schools of America than that of preparing 
our pupils to take part in a new era of friendship and sympathy 
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with Latin America based upon a better and truer knowledge of 
their social, political and intellectual life, and that if we do not do 
our duty faithfully in this respect, the next generation will hold us 
guilty of having grossly betrayed our trust. 

An ideal will live only as it is associated with hard work. The 
dream of the brain must somehow find its way down into the throb- 
bing of the heart and out into the labor and drudgery of the hands. 
We must take this picture we have formed of the mission of our 
association and light it up with the torch of our enthusiasm even 
though we ourselves be thereby consumed. And we may be sure that 
the worth and beauty of our ideal will grow in our minds in propor- 
tion to the devotion with which we seek to transmute it into a 
reality. 

But you may ask: what shall we work at? To what shall we 
lay our hands now as the task of the hour? If our goal is international 
peace with Spanish America through a program of education, we 
must first enlist in the movement all of our fellow teachers, and the 
slogan which we should send echoing among our chapters and out 
among our colleagues of the Diaspora for the coming year should 
be, “Membership! Membership!” Your last number of the HispANIA 
has an inserted page which you can use to this end and a postal card 
to the secretary will bring you extra copies. There is no reason why 
we should not double our membership before the close of the 
year 1924. 

Allow me to use a home illustration. The reason why over one- 
half of the tourists who visit my part of the country buy property 
and forget to come back East is not that our real estate agents are 
consummate artists in their line or have formed the habit of juggling 
facts but that they are thoroughly convinced that they are telling the 
truth and that they are conferring a favor on you in selling their 
lots at one-half of next year’s prices. It isn’t hot air but real 
enthusiasm. All Southern California is infected in the same way and 
only a few escape the contagion. I, personally, have nothing to 
offer except climate. 

Don’t you believe that the teacher of a modern language has a 
wonderful advantage over his colleagues in any other department of 
your school? Well, then, don’t be afraid to show your enthusiasm, and 
if you are not enthusiastic about your opportunities, get a copy of 
the booklet prepared by our committee and before you are half 
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through reading it you will be so warmly enthusiastic you will have 
to get up and take off your coat and you will want to open the front 
door so you can throw your chest out. 

It was Luther, I think, who said: “all good things are three.” 
Never mind just now what he thought those three things were. We 
all know this, that on an uneven surface a three-legged stool stands 
firmly, but that if one leg of the tripod is lacking, there is a sudden 
collapse. We must add one more vital element to our other two. To 
our high and definite ideal and to our enthusiasm we must add 
loyalty to one another. We must create an element of comradeship 
and common interest. Others will not join us unless they are given 
a clear idea of our mission as an association. They must see our 
alabaster city with its pinnacles gleaming in the distance, they must 
feel warmed by the flame that is burning in our own souls. But 
they should also find in us a spirit of helpfulness that is born of 
real comradeship. It ought to be true that a teacher with ideals is an 
ideal teacher. Now just because that is not always true is no reason 
why we should abandon it as a goal beyond our own reach or beyond 
that of our colleague. We know this, that a teacher with a strong 
compelling ideal is a whole lot better teacher than he or she who 
cherishes no idealistic conception of his mission. Here, as elsewhere, 
a tree is known by its fruits and in the long run, our best teachers are 
not necessarily those who have the best knowledge of the language, 
but those who have the most compelling ideal and the most per- 
sistent enthusiasm in carrying it through to realization. Working 
under such an impulse, no teacher is going to be satisfied with a 
scanty knowledge of the language, for he will be vitally interested 
in the future career of his pupil. Devotion to a high ideal has 
never interfered with good technique but rather enhances its im- 
portance. I shall hope to see our association grow by a natural law 
of accretion until it is made up of the best teachers in the country, 
but it will not be a successful association unless it gives a real uplift 
to all those entering it, awakening in them a sense of comradeship 
which will work itself out by making each glow with the ambition 
to be a worthy member of the order and “carry on” with full measure 
of devotion until he has reached the height of his efficiency. 

We read that in the early days of the Christian church the 
heathen people about them were ever amazed at the intensity of the 
Christian’s love for his fellow believer, reaching down to the 
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humblest in the circle. It was because each looked beyond the out- 
ward appearance to the ideal which he cherished for himself and 
which he knew was also working in the heart of his fellow, that it 
was really possible for “each to consider the other as better than him- 
self.” This is the true outworking of the spirit of loyalty, and it will 
grow in us if we can find a oneness in our work which will bind 
us together and which will exalt the lowliest task into a real labor of 
love, reaching out in its results far beyond our power to measure in 
the days that are to come. 
C. Scorr WILLIAMS 


Ho.._ywoop, CALIF. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF SPANISH CLASSICS 


In the new Syllabus for Modern Languages of the New York 
City Board of Education it is recommended that the students be in- 
structed in the literature as well as in the language of the foreign 
country. It states: “The general aim in the teaching of modern 
languages in the high schools of New York City is to provide the 
student with the means of acquiring direct and ready access to the 
thought of the chief civilizations of the world.” Supplementary read- 
ing lists of books dealing with the people of the foreign country, 
their customs, history, and literature, form part of the high school 
course. The object is to focus the study of a foreign language on its 
literature and culture instead of on a set of rules and functionless 
conversational phrases to be conned merely as a perfunctory exercise 
for the discipline of the mind and for ostentation. 

At the Stuyvesant High School for the past several years we 
have been encouraging our students of Spanish to read extensively 
the literature of Spain. In our Encarnado y Azul, a little Spanish 
magazine published by the boys, we have a page devoted to “Los 
Clasicos,” and another one to “Notas Pan-Americanas,” and have 
printed articles on “Cervantes,” “Lope de Vega,” “Spain of the 
Present Day,” “South America, the Land of Wonders,” “The Com- 
mercial Relations Between the Two Americas,” “A Bull Fight,” “The 
Literature of Spain,” and various other interesting topics among such 
lines. With the profits realized from the sale of this magazine 
we bought a set of twenty volumes of “El Tesoro de la Juventud,” 
the Spanish Book of Knowledge, and have placed it, together with 
books contributed by teachers and students, in a special corner in the 
library named “El Rincén Sinagnan,” in memory of our former 
chairman. Asa means of directing to greater advantage the collateral 
reading, students are frequently asked for special reports on topics re- 
lated to the lesson of the day and are referred to the Spanish shelves. 

Although we offer additional credit for supplementary reading in 
Spanish, the response has not been as satisfactory as had been antici- 
pated. Of course, the idiomatic difficulties of the language discourage 
the average high-school boy. Even if he perseveres, the value of 
such outside reading, from the point of view of literary appreciation, 
is questionable. If familiarity with the literature is the end sought, 
why not refer the student to the English translation? The report on 
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the book may be in Spanish, and will probably be more compre- 
hensive than on a book read in Spanish. Naturally, the original is 
more desirable than the translation, but it is not quite possible to 
have a student get as much of the spirit of the original as was in- 
tended by the author. Say what we will against these short-cuts, 
these “ponies,” we must admit that more educated people have got an 
insight into the beauties of Latin and Greek through the trans- 
lations of Loeb, Chapman, Pope, and Lang, than through the 
irksome thumbing of dictionaries and glossaries. Likewise, fuller 
and more general interest and appreciation of the Spanish master- 
pieces is possible through the many excellent translations that are 
available. 

In the Romanic Review, vol. x, 1919, there is a valuable and com- 
plete bibliography of English translations of Spanish plays prepared 
by Professor E. C. Hill. In non-dramatic poetry the translations 
have not been so numerous because of the greater difficulty of inter- 
preting satisfactorily the rhythmic beauty, as well as the thought. 
However, the following translations of Spanish poetry are available 
and highly commendable : 

Ancient Spanish Ballads. Translated by J. G. Lockhart. Putnam or Dutton. 
Bécquer, G. A. The Rimas. Translated by J. Renard, Boston. R. C. Badger, 

1908. 

Cid Ballads, The. Translated by A. M. Huntington. Hispanic Society, 1909. 
Cid, The Poem of the. Translated by A. M. Huntington. Hispanic Society, 

1908. 

Dario, Rubén. Prosas profanas and other poems. Translated by C. B. Mc- 

Michael, New York. N. L. Brown, 1922. 

Dario Rubén. Eleven poems. Translated by T. Walsh and S. de la Selva, 

New York. G. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. 

Garcia Escobar, Rafael. Rosas de América. Translated by P. L. Sage, St. 

Louis, 1922. 

Leén, Fray Luis de. Poems. Henry Phillips, Jr., Philadelphia, 1883. 
Manrique, J. Coplas. Translated by H. W. Longfellow. Houghton. 
Walsh, Thomas. Hispanic Anthology; poems translated from the Spanish by 

English and North American poets. Putnam's, 1920. 

Huntington, H. M. G. Folk songs from the Spanish. New York. Putnam’s, 

1900. 


Because the average high-school student prefers fiction to the 
other forms of literary expression, it is fortunate that translations in 
this field have been rather numerous. Some of the books listed here 
may not be easily obtainable, but if a sufficient demand is created, re- 
prints may be issued. If the name of the publisher or translator is not 
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listed because unknown to the compiler, the book may be obtained 
through Lemcke & Buechner, 30 East Twentieth Street, New York 
City, or Barnes & Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Alarcén, Pedro Antonio de. Captain Venom. Translated by G. Casement, 
Cleveland. Gardner Printing Co., 1914. 

——. The Strange Friend of Tito Gil. Translated by F. Darr, New York. 
A. Lovell & Co., 1890. 

———. The Three-Cornered Hat. Translated by J. S. Fassett, Jr., New 
York. Knopf, 1918. 

———. Brunhilde (Final de Norma). Lemcke & Buechner. 

Aleman, Mateo. Gusmdn de Alfarache. Translated by Brady. Lemcke & 
Buechner. 

Baroja y Nessi, Pio. Caesar or Nothing. Translated by L. How, New York. 
Knopf, 1919. 

———. The City of the Discreet. Translated by J. S. Fassett, Jr.. New York. 
Knopf, 1917. 

. Youth and Egolatry. New York. Knopf, 1920. 

———. The Quest. New York. Brentano’s. 

—. Weeds. Translated by I. Goldberg. Knopf, 1923. 

Bazan, Emilia Pardo. Angular Stone. New York. Lemcke & Buechner. 

. Christian Woman. New York. Lemcke & Buechner. 

——. Galician Girls’ Romance. New York. Lemcke & Buechner. 

——— —. Homesickness. Translated by M, J. Serrano, New York. Cassell, 1891. 


———. Midsummer Madness. Translated by A. Loring, New York. Clark, 
1907. 


——. Morina. New York. Lemcke & Buechner. 


———-. Mystery of the Lost Dauphin. Translated by A. H. Seeger, New 
York. Funk & Wagnall, 1906. 


———. Shattered Hope. New York. Lemcke & Buechner. : 

—. Sons of the Bondwoman. Translated by E. H. Hearn, New York. 
Lane, 1908. 

——. Swan of Vilamorte. New York. Lemcke & Buechner. 

———. Wedding Trip. New York. Lemcke & Buechner. 

Bécquer, G. A. Romantic Legends of Spain. Translated by Bates, New York. 
Crowell, 1909. 

Blanco-Fombona, R. The Man of Gold. Translated by I. Goldberg, New 
York. Brentano’s, 1919. 

. The Abandoned Boat. Translated by I. Goldberg, Boston, 1919. 

Blasco Ibafiez, V. The Argonauts. New York. Brentano’s. 

. The Blood of the Arena, Translated by F. Douglas, Chicago. Mc- 

Clurg, 1911. 


———. Blood and Sand. Translated by W. A. Gillespie, New York. Dutton, 
1919. 


. The Cabin. Translated by F. H. Snow and B. M. Mekota, New York. 




















Knopf, 1917. 


———. The Enemies of Women. Translated by I. Brown, New York. 
Dutton, 1920. 
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———. The Four Horsemen. Translated by C. B. Jordan, New York. Dutton, 
1918. 

. The Fruit of the Vine (La Bodega). Translated by I. Goldberg, New 
York. Dutton, 1919. 

———. A Functionary. Translated by I, Goldberg, Boston. Stratford Journal, 
1917. 

———. The Mayflower. Translated by A. Livingston, New York. Dutton, 
1921. 

———. Mexico in Revolution. Translated by A. Livingston and I. Padin, 
New York. Dutton, 1921. 

. Our Sea. Translated by C. B. Jordan, New York. Dutton, 1919. 

———. Reeds and Mud. New York. Brentano’s. 

———. The Shadow of the Cathedral. Translated by W. A. Gillespie, New 
York. Dutton, 1919. 
—. Sénnica, Translated by F. Douglas, New York. Duffield, 1912. 

———. The Torrent. Translated by I. Goldberg and A. Livingston, New 
York. Dutton, 1921. 

. Woman Triumphant (La Maja Desnuda). Translated by H. Keniston, 
New York. Dutton, 1920. 

Blest-Gana, Alberto. Martin Rivas. Translated by C. Whitman, New York. 
Knopf, 1918. 

Caballero, Fernan. Air Built Castles, etc. Translated 1887. 

——_——. Alvareda Family. Translated by Visc. Pollington, 1872. 

————. Bird of Truth. Translated 1881. 

———. Castle and the Cottage in Spain. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. 
1861. 

———. Elia or Spain Fifty Years Ago. New York. Christian Press, 1868. 

——. Sea Gull. Translated by A. Bethell. 

——. Silence in Life and Forgiveness in Death. Translated by J. J. Kelly. 

. Spanish Fairy Tales. New York. Burt. 

Cervantes de Saavedra, M. Don Quijote. Translations by Watts, or Ormsby, 
or Shelton, or Motteux. New York. Crowell or Lemcke & Buechner. 
Second Part of Don Quijote. By Avellaneda. Translated by J. 

Stevens, London. J. Wale. 

. Exemplary Novels. Translated by Kelly or Mabel. 

———. Galatea. Translated by Gill. 

Cid, The Chronicles of the. Translated by R. Southey, New York. Dutton. 

Coloma, P, Luis, Currita. 

. First Mass and Other Stories. 

Hurtado de Mendoza, D. Lazarillo de Tormes. Translated by Sir C. R. 
Markham, New York. Macmillan, 

Isaacs, Jorge. Maria. Translated by R. Ogden, New York. Harper, 1890. 

Leén, Ricardo. A Son of the Hidalgos. Translated by S. Macmanus. Double- 
day-Page, 1921. 

Lobeira, V. Amadis of Gaul. Translated by Robert Southey, New York. 
Scribner's. 

Manuel, Juan. Count Lucanor, Fifty Pleasant Stories. Translated by J. York, 
1868. 
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Marmol, José. Amalia. Translated by Serrano, New York. Barnes & Noble. 

Palacio Valdés, A. Fourth Estate. Translated by R. Challice, New York. 
Brentano’s. 

——. Froth. 

———. Grandee, The. Translated by R. Challice, New York. Peck, 1895. 

————. José. Translated by M. C. Smith, New York. Brentano’s, 1901. 

——. Joy of Captain Ribot. 

———. Marquis of Penalta (Marta y Maria). 

———. Ma-siminia. 

. Riverita. ? 

Pérez Esrich, Enrique. The Martyr of Golgotha. Translated by A. Godoy, 

New York. Peck, 1889. 

Pérez Galdés, Benito. The Court of Charles IV. Translated by C. Bell, New 

York. Peck, 1888. 

———. Dota Perfecta. Translated by Serrano, New York. Brentano's. 
———. Gloria. Translated by C. Bell, New York. Peck, 1892. 

——_—.. The Grandfather. Boston. Badger. 

———.. Lady Perfecta. Translated by Wharton, New York. Harper’s. 
————. Leon Roch. 2 vols. 

—__—. Marianela. Translated by H. W. Lester, Chicago. McClurg. 

———. Saragossa. 

. Trafalgar. Translated by C. Bell, New York. Peck. 

Quevedo y Villegas, F. G. de. Pablo de Segovia, the Spanish Sharper. Lon- 

don, 1892. 

Rod6é José Enrique. Ariel. New York. Brentano's. 
Short Stories from the Spanish. Translated by C. B. McMichael, New York. 

Boni & Liveright, 1920. 

The Spanish Novelists. A series of tales from the earliest period to the close 
of the Seventeenth century. Translated by T. Roscoe, London. F. Warne 

& Co., 1880. The Chandos Classics. 

Stories by Foreign Authors: Spanish. ‘New York. Scribner’s. 

Valera, Juan. Commendador Mendoza. 

. Don Braulio. Translated by C. Bell, New York. Appleton, 1892. 
———. Dona Luz. 

. Pepita Jiménez. 

Valle-Inclan, Ramon del. The Dragon’s Head. Translated by.M. H. Broun. 

Poet Lore, 1918. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that coérdination with the English department 
is possible and highly desirable. If the students should fail to get as much 
Spanish from the supplementary reading of translations as they might have got 
from reading the original, perhaps their English will incidentally profit—and 
isn’t the improvement of a student’s English one of the acknowledged benefits 
of studying a romance language? At any rate, they will acquire a better appre- 
ciation of Spanish literature than by struggling with the original. 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH 


The seventh annual meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was held on December 31, 1923, and January 
1, 1924, in Earl Hall, Columbia University. Mr. M. J. Andrade, 
president of the New York Chapter, in calling the meeting to order, 
referred to the progress made by the association since its organization 
in New York, and compared the return there of its members for the 
annual meeting to that of the pilgrims to Mecca, seeking “nuevos 
brios y nuevo valor.” 

Mr. Philip M. Hayden, assistant secretary of Columbia Univer- 
sity, welcomed the meeting on the part of the university. After 
quoting the statement of a certain educator that the classics were 
extremely well taught on account of their teaching tradition, Mr. 
Hayden expressed the hope that Spanish would likewise create a 
tradition of good teaching. Spanish, having such a distinctive indi- 
viduality, need not be taught with reference to some other subject, 
but could possess its own tradition. 

The meeting was then given over to the president of the associa- 
tion, Mr. C. Scott Williams, of Hollywood, California. His address 
discussed the importance of the association to its members and is 
printed in full in this number of Hispania. 

Professor E. C. Hills, speaking on the topic, “Why the disci- 
plinary and cultural values of Spanish should be stressed,” said that 
the idea of general mind training, thrown into the discard a few 
years ago, is again being advanced in modified form by certain 
psychologists. For that reason the disciplinary and cultural values 
of Spanish should be given attention. 

Mr. William M. Barlow, in his paper, urged the importanec of 
reading Spanish books. Professor Alfred Coester, answering the 
question, “Why Spanish?” pointed out the necessity of keeping in 
the curriculum the study of some language in order to give the lan- 
guage-minded an opportunity to get an education and to prevent the 
scientific students from becoming wholly illiterate. Spanish, on 
account of our international relationships, is peculiarly important for 
North Americans. Professor Fitz-Gerald discussed the status of 
copyright relations between the United States and Spain. Professor 
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Osma read a paper discussing an incident in the novela, Varia for- 
tuna del soldado Pindaro, by Gonzalo de Cespedes. 

Both the morning and afternoon sessions were enlivened by 
Spanish music. In the morning a dramatization of Caperucita by 
students from the Boys’ High School was given; while in the after- 
noon Spanish songs were sung by pupils from the Flushing High 
School. At the banquet and tertulia of the evening, Professor 
Romera Navarro discussed at some length the present political situa- 
tion in Spain. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins presided as toastmaster 
and called on several members for a few words. There were songs by 
Sefiora Pilar Arcos. The evening concluded by a representation of 
Benevente’s Abuela y nieta, in which Mrs. Rosario Morrison and 
Miss Maria Villalvilla took the parts. To Miss Villalvilla and her 
committee great credit is due for the success of the social features 
of the meeting. 


BusINEss MEETING 


The general meeting was called to order in Earl Hall on the 
morning of January 1, 1924. The meeting of the Executive Council, 
required by the constitution, had been duly held, but was immedi- 
ately adjourned because there was no business to be discussed. The 
auditing committee, composed of Messrs. William M. Barlow and 
W. K. Bachelder, reported that they had examined the secretary- 
treasurer’s books and accounts and found them correct. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-1T REASURER 


The number of persons paying annual dues for the year 1923 
was 1,272. Adding to this figure 41 life members gives a total of 
1,313, the largest membership in our history. 

The most striking characteristic of this body is its mobility. Over 
three hundred persons parted company with us and, as our increase 
shows, an even greater number joined the association. A very large 
percentage change positions, undoubtedly for the better, on account 
of their connection with the association and the inspiration derived 
from our journal, Hispania, so ably conducted by Professor 
Espinosa. Many change their place of residence. And there are 
always fifty or more lost members whose copies of HISPANIA come 
back stamped by the post office of their whilom domicile, “Gone, and 
left no address.” 

The lesson from these facts teaches that every member should 
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interest all newcomers in the profession or in his locality in the work 
which the association is doing. It frequently happens that a new 
teacher has received the HIsPpANIA sent to his or her predecessor and 
has joined the association without solicitation. This occurs usually in 
cases where the individual is the only teacher of Spanish. Where 
there exists a group of teachers it is necessary for some of the older 
teachers to interest the newcomer. For this purpose a special form 
of advertisement or blank was devised by President Williams and 
sent out as a supplement to the December Hispania. Duplicates of 
this blank are on hand for distribution by the secretary-treasurer. 
Write him how many you can use. 
The financial operations of the year were as follows: 











Receipts 
Balance from 1922... ie sieanéhmbcasaannsbasachaen ils cie llaassneeutieeamesitee $ 459.12 
Dues, sales of HIspANIA and reprints......000000000000000-0000-0.0..-........ 2,668.35 
Interest on bonds and deposits........00000000.000200-- ee oi 
SEAS LL 1,838.08 
Sales of booklet “Spanish, Its Value, ete... eee eee 210.15 
5,256.90 
Expenditures 
Annual meeting, 1922..... Oa AE BS a ee vee 58.35 
HIsPANIA—printing . sllalhalltgciihcatashanaeenaasininsipsininiioatiaiatscans; 
HIsPANIA—mailing ......................... AEN AE SAMS AEE APD EE 126.60 
Chapter stationery... cache a hi eta ee 9.15 
eg RRR RO Ne CSF eo Te ER eee 3.00 
RENE ARSE SEE EY AS A ONE OTS AARP TOO Loo Pi 13.50 
Secesteey «...c.......... CR Fe Oe oa eS Te a 110.04 
eT a It rad PF Oy a a © el 49.88 
EIRENE oe Ae or, NONI EO: we DECAY YK ee 210.00 
I nici ial eae te sacadotinaniciomeanidlinn ibe nipuiscnantleaae a 
een GP NU nS 586.78 
5,248.38 
eS RS See aa aoe, eee $8.52 


This balance, small if compared with that of the previous year, is 
due to our launching out into new ventures. Hitherto we have spent 
our income entirely on the publication of Hispania. The journal is 
extremely important. Professor Espinosa’s work as editor deserves 
the highest commendation. Many letters come to me praising H1s- 
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PANIA and its value to the writer. But, of course, HISPANIA reaches 
those only who are favorable to the cause of Spanish. 

In order to reach a larger public and inform others who are either 
indifferent to or ignorant of Spanish, we organized a committee on 
information at the instance of Mr. Wilkins. We sent out many thou- 
sands of reprints and especially a booklet, “Spanish—Its Value and 
Place in American Education.” The reception accorded this booklet 
was phenomenal and it is still being distributed. Teachers have found 
its contents useful in their classes. Permit me to read you the fol- 
lowing letter : 


Portsmouth, Va., 
November 30, 1923. 
Mr. Alfred Coester, 
Stanford University, California. 
My dear Mr. Coester— 

Some time ago I purchased several copies of the booklet entitled, 
“Spanish—Its Value and Place in American Education.” I put one copy in 
the Public Library in Portsmouth, then I gave one to our superintendent ; 
the others I have been using in connection with my advanced class work in 
Spanish, but find the copies not sufficient for the number of students. Would 
it be permissible for me to buy in bulk about thirty copies and have the 
children purchase them for parallel work. 

The booklet contains so much valuable information touching upon so many 
phases, and in such brief form, that the use of it would enliven and benefit 
our present classroom routine. 


Trusting that you may agree with me on this subject and will let me 
hear from you regarding the price, I remain, 


Cordially yours, 


KATHARINE B. Woopwarp, 
In charge Spanish 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Va. 


This letter points the way to all of us, both how to assist in its 
distribution to an influential public and in the actual sale of the 
booklet. Every copy sold helps to place another copy in the hands of 
some member of a Chamber of Commerce or of a Board of Educa- 
tion. Moreover, each booklet in the possession of a pupil means that a 
parent is very likely to read it. The parents will prove our strongest 
allies. 

Another expensive venture this year was the sending of a dele- 
gate to the Tenth Annual Foreign Trade Convention and the subse- 
quent mailing of copies of his address to nearly two thousand per- 
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sons, business men and college presidents. As the result of this 
effort our membership list now contains such names as the National 
Hosiery Mills and the Hibernia National Bank of New Orleans. Of 
the many commendatory letters I have received, I shall read but one: 


The College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. Alfred Coester, 
Stanford University, California. 
My dear Sir— 

I have recently read with great interest your “Spanish for Foreign 
Trade,” recently sent to the College by the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. 

I am writing you in order to obtain information on what the association 
considers a good Spanish course in the College. The demand for Spanish is 
steadily growing here and we wish to introduce a course which would help 
the students to an appreciation of Spanish literature, and at the same time 
be of practical value to themselves, thereby attaining the purpose advocated 
by the association. No doubt the association has some publication which 
would give this information. 

Be assured of our sincere gratitude for any help you may be to us in 
this matter. I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas. J. GALLAGHER, S. J. 


This letter contains a challenge. Our association has advocated 
the teaching of more Spanish. Everywhere it is being introduced 
into high schools and small colleges, whether as a result of our efforts 
or because of a spontaneous demand on the part of the American 
people, | shall not attempt to say. Now we are appealed to for a 
representative program. What have we to offer? Where is our 
syllabus ? 

I suggest the formation of a large committee, whose members 
will be cognizant with conditions in many parts of our country. This 
committee should formulate a program which will meet the needs of 
such a situation as is described in the foregoing letter. 


Discuss1on AND New BusINESS 


Discussing the report, which was accepted, Professor Guillermo 
Sherwell thought that the members of the A. A. T. S. should be 
proud of the association and of the opportunity to attend its annual 
meetings and hear the addresses. In regard to the booklet published 
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by the committee on information, he thought that the chairmen of 
Spanish departments in schools and colleges should require their stu- 
dents to study it. At Georgetown University, where he was chairman, 
he intended to see to it that the students knew its contents before 
they were promoted. 

Professor Fitz Gerald, referring to the demand for a representa- 
tive program for the study of Spanish, mentioned the syllabus re- 
ported by a committee of the Modern Language Association in 1917 
and printed in Hispania, September, 1918. Finally it was voted that 
a Committee of Seventeen should be organized by Professor Coester 
as chairman with power to select the members with wide geogra- 
phical distribution ; said committee to report a syllabus for Spanish 
especially adapted to the needs of small colleges introducing the 
study. ' 

Mr. Barlow, chairman of the Committee on Information, made a 
report of the work accomplished. During the year there have been 
sent out to superintendents of schools, presidents of colleges and 
others, reprints of Educating the Educators, by L. A. Wilkins; 
Should Spanish Be Taught in the High Schools? by E. C. Hills; 
Spanish for Foreign Trade, by Alfred Coester, and the booklet, 
Spanish—Its Value and Place in American Education, compiled by 
the committee. The report of the committee being accepted, it was 
voted to continue the committee. It was further moved and voted 
that the committee should distribute reprints of Professor Coester’s 
address, Why Spanish? read at this meeting. 

Dr. Roessler’s resignation as advertising manager was accepted 
with regret. A resolution thanking him for his six years’ splendid 
work was passed. In his place Mr. Patrick H. Gallagher was elected 
advertising manager. 

Information having been brought before the meeting that Mrs. 
Thomas Edison was contemplating the establishment of a scholarship 
in the United States for a young woman from Spanish America under 
the auspices of some American organization, it was voted that a 
committee be appointed to confer with her. Mrs. Medora L. Ray 
was elected chairman of a committee of three, the other members 
being Professor Catherine Haymaker of Adelphi College and Miss 
Brita Horner. 

As a testimony of regard to Professor E. C. Hills in view of the 
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loss of his library by fire, it was voted that the association present 
him with a bound set of HISPANIA, 

Mr. L. A. Wilkins was reélected to serve for three years as the 
representative of the A. A. T. S. on the board of directors of the 
Instituto de las Espafias. 

Professor Fitz Gerald was elected the representative of the A. A. 
T. S. on the executive committee of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers. 

After a discussion concerning the award of medals by the asso- 
ciation for good scholarship in Spanish and the exhibit of plaster 
models, the following plan was adopted. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish shall issue a 
medal to be awarded for excellence in the study of Spanish, under the 
following rules and provisions: 


1. That the medal be of bronze with a ring hanger, having the seal of 
the association on the obverse and the caravels of Columbus on the reverse, 
according to the model submitted by the Medallic Art Co., and purchasable 
at the price named by this company in their correspondence with Mr. M. 
A. Luria. 

2. That the contract be awarded to the Medallic Art Co. 

3. That the A. A. T. S. appropriate the sum of $500 to purchase a 
supply of these medals. 

4. That the medals be sold at one dollar each to the various chapters, 
schools, and colleges who will award them. 

5. That in high schools having a four-year course in Spanish the medal 
be awarded to the best student in the third year, or sixth term, and to the 
best one in the fourth year, or eighth term, once each semester in schools 
organized on the semester basis or once yearly in schools organized on the 
yearly basis. In schools giving but two years’ instruction in Spanish, the 
medal is to be awarded to the best student completing the two-year course 
at the end of any semester or year, according to the plan of organization of 
the school. Determination as to who is the best student is to be left to the 
discretion of the chapter or Spanish department awarding the medal. 

6. That in colleges the medal be awarded once a year to the best student 
in the third year work and the best in the fourth-year course. 

7. That the medal be never awarded for less than two years of work 
in a senior high school nor for less than three years of college work. 

8. That a committee of four be appointed, the chairman to have general 
charge of the distribution of the medals, and that the three other members 
act as regional distributors; that these three members be located in Ohio, 
Southern California, and Missouri or Kansas; that they be empowered to 
send out medals and receive payment therefore accounting for all receipts to 
the chairman, who will render his account twice a year to the secretary- 
treasurer of the association, or more frequently as the latter may require. 
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9. That HIsPANIA carry continuously at least a quarter page advertise- 

ment briefly reciting the essentials of this plan and giving the names of the 
* regional distributors, with direction to those interested to apply to the nearest 
distributor. 

10. That the Chairman of the Committee on Medals be Mr. M. A. 
Luria, of the De Witt Clinton High School, New York City, who shall have 
power to select the other members of the committee. 

11. That this resolution be printed in Hispanta. 

(Mr. Luria named as regional distributors Mr. C. Scott Williams, of 
Hollywood, California; Miss Grace Dalton, Kansas City, Mo.; and Mr. W. 
H. Hendrix of Columbus, Ohio.) 


A motion was then passed commending the work of Professor 
Espinosa on the completion of his second term as editor of H1sPpanta, 
and the secretary was directed so to communicate with him by 
telegraph. 

It was next voted to thank the following persons for their effec- 
tive efforts in making the present meeting a success: Messrs. M. J. 
Andrade, Hymen Alpern, Pedro Caballero, Misses Maria de 
Villalvilla, Carmen Garcia, and Mrs. R. M. de Morrison. 

On behalf of the members from outside the city, Professor Coes- 
ter moved a vote of thanks to the New York Chapter for so pleas- 
antly and ably conducting the seventh annual meeting. Report of 
the teller for this meeting, Mr. Pedro Caballero, of the votes cast 
for officers showed that the following persons were elected: For 
president, one year, E. C. Hills; first vice-president, three years, 
L. A. Wilkins ; second vice-president, one year, E. W. Olmsted ; third 
vice-president, one year, Benicia Batione; secretary-treasurer, two 
years, Alfred Coester; members of the Executive Council, C. Scott 
Williams, three years; E. R. Greene, three years; M. Iturralde, one 
year. 

As the president called for a motion to adjourn, Mr. Wilkins 
moved that Mr. Williams be thanked for his able conduct of the 
meeting and that the association express its hearty good wishes to 
him personally as well as its pleasure that he will be a member of the 
Executive Council for the next three years. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


After the adjournment of the general meeting the Executive 
Council met ; present, Messrs. Wilkins, Williams, Coester, Miss Bab- 
cock; Mr. Fitz-Gerald, proxy for E. W. Olmsted, and Mr. W. M. 
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Barlow, proxy for E. C. Hills; Mr. Wilkins acted also as proxy for 
Miss Batione. The secretary read invitations from the Denver Chap- 
ter and the Columbus Chapter offering to entertain the eighth annual 
meeting next December. It was voted to accept the invitation of the 
Denver Chapter on account of the greater proximity of Denver to the 
residence of the president for 1924. 

The election of the editor of Hispana for a term of three years 
was the next order of business. Professor Espinosa was unanimously 
reélected. The consulting editors, Professors J. D. M. Ford and 
; John D. Fitz-Gerald, were reélected. As associate editors were 
chosen: Messrs. M. F. Donlan, of Boston, Mass.; A. L. Owen, 
of Lawrence, Kansas, and Mrs. P. M. Bogan, of Tucson, Arizona. 


i 
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ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Fie me nos Ste. 























NOTES AND NEWS 


THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


[Mrs. Phebe M. Bogan, chairman of the Spanish department of the Tucson 
High School, Arizona, and who has just been appointed Associate Editor of 
HIsPANIA, will have charge of the Notes aNnp News department. This section 
of Hispania will include henceforth the news and activities of THe LocaL 
CuHapters and also GENERAL EpucaTionaL News. The editor of Hispania 
begs all officers of the local chapters of our association, particularly the secre- 
taries, to send directly and promptly to Mrs. Bogan all the activities of the 
local chapters, as well as any other general educational news for this important 
and interesting section of our journal.] 


ArIzoNA CHAPTER.—The annual election was held during the State 
Teachers’ Association meeting held in Tucson, Arizona, November 28. The 
following officers were elected: President, Mrs. P. M. Bogan; vice-president, 
Miss Anita C. Post; corresponding secretary, Miss W. Rebeil; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Frances Eberling. 

After the business meeting Mrs. Dolores Aros sang a group of Mexican 
songs, among them “La Borrachita” and “Mi Viejo Amor.” As encores she 
sang the old favorites, “La Golondrina” and “La Paloma.” 

Miss Eberling of the Mesa High School reviewed El Final de Norma; 
Miss Slavens of the Tucson High School gave a short review of El Conde 
Lucanor, and Mrs. A. E. Douglas of the University of Arizona reviewed 
Short Spanish Review Grammar. As these books are all recent publications, 
the short studies giverr were fully appreciated. Following the book reveiws, 
Mrs. Frances Douglas De Kalb read a very interesting paper, entitled, 
“Concha Espina, a New Star Ascendant.” As Mrs. De Kalb is a personal 
friend of the famous Spanish author, the charm of her paper was felt by all. 

After the meeting adjourned Un Bocado Mejicano was enjoyed at the 
Yucca Tea Room. Mr. Reisler, violin, and Mrs. Douglas, piano, played 
Spanish dances, and Miss Post sang a group of Spanish songs and one Mexi- 
can folk song. This chapter meeting was voted one of the most successful 
of the meetings during the State Association session. 

The Arizona Chapter has on the press a Minimum Vocabulary for a Two- 
Year High School Course, which will soon be ready for distribution, and 
which they hope to see adopted in all the schools of the state. One of the 
ambitions of this chapter is to establish definite requirements and aims for 
the instruction of Spanish and for language instructors throughout the state. 
The publication of this vocabulary is, we hope, a step in this direction. 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER.—The Northern California Chapter held 
two successful and well attended meetings in October in connection with the 
teachers’ institute of the bay section of the California Teachers’ Association, 
which convened in Oakland October 22-25. The programs of the two meet- 
ings were as follows: 
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Oakland High School, Room 44—Tuesday, 2 p.m.: Chairman, Lina S. 
Jacob, Palo Alto, president of the Northern California Chapter. 1. Educa- 
tional and Social Progress in Latin America,” by Professor Percy A. Martin 
of Stanford University. 2. “Un folklorista yanqui en Espafia,” by Professor 
Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford University. 

Wednesday, 2 p. m.: Chairman, Miss Lina S. Jacob, Palo Alto. 1. “Echoes 
of the Modern Language Section of the N. E. A.,” by Miss Frances Murray. 
2. “The Preparation of the Modern Language Student,” as viewed by— 
(a) The Parent—Mrs, Randolph; (b) The University—Professor E. C. Hills 
of the University of California; (c) The Commercial World—Mr. Lastreto, 
representative of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 3. “Progress 
Made by the Teachers of Modern Languages,” by Miss Lydia Lothrop. 

As an outgrowth of these meetings, plans are under way for courses on 
Hispanic American life and institutions to be offered by the Extension Division 
of the University of California. Mr. Lastreto’s interesting statements as a 
representative of a large export firm resulted in the appointing of a committee 
to gather the opinions of business men and others in regard to the teaching 
of Spanish, and to make such information available to the teachers who are 
interested. 

The December meeting of the chapter was held on December 8 in the San 
Francisco Public Library. The following program was presented, under the 
direction of the Berkeley teachers, with Miss Cora McGuire as chairman: 

Mrs. Cornish, from the University of California, spoke on “Retratos de 
hombres ilustres por Pachecho.” She exhibited excellent copies of the artist's 
work, including portraits of Fray Luis de Leon, Quevedo, and of his pupil, 
Velazquez. Mrs. Cornish also read fragments of the biographies which 
accompany Pachecho’s work. 

Miss Goddard gave a study of Ricardo Leon’s “La Casta de Hidalgos.” 
Ricardo Leon, one of the youngest of the modern novelists, contemplating 
reality, is not a realist; he is fighting for the return of Spain to the ideals 
of olden days, the days of the hidalgos. A strain of mysticism is found in 
his books. 

Miss Rice spoke on the “Enrichment of the Teacher of Spanish.” She 
referred to an interesting summary in the last “Modern Language Journal,” 
by Dr. Hills, of student opinion on what is to be expected from a modern 
language course. Another problem is how to hold interest through the second 
and third year. Oakland Technical High School is attempting to accomplish 
this by forming accelerated classes, in which those able to do the work may 
cover the ground more quickly. The retarded classes held by the same school 
last year are now abandoned because the results were not satisfactory. The 
discussion which followed Miss Rice’s talk was introduced by Miss Murray 
and Mrs. Stewart, and developed into an interesting exchange of ideas. 

A committee was appointed to complete arrangements for a lecture course 
on Hispanic American life and institutions to be given by the Extension 
Division of the University of California. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


ASSOCIATION OF MopeRN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND.—The annual meeting of the association was held on December 1, 
1923, in the Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. For the Com- 
mittee on Oral and Aural Tests, Professor Buffum reported the continuance of 
attempts to have aural tests in modern languages provided by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. An amendment to the constitution of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, proposed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation, to change the title of the secretary of the 
Federation to “secretary-treasurer,” was unanimously adopted. 

The association then turned to the consideration of papers. Mr. Melvin 
Eugene Bassett of the Department of Romance Languages, Princeton Uni- 
versity, read an interesting and informative paper on “Opportunities in 
France for American Teachers of French,” presenting a mass of well- 
digested information on summer and winter work, courses, degrees and 
diplomas, scholarships and appointments, travel with instruction, etc. Miss 
Elsie I. Jamieson of the Kensington High School, Philadelphia, read a paper 
on “A Standardized Vocabulary for Elementary Spanish,” discussing the 
previous lists, namely, the list prepared by Professor Ralph Hayward Kenis- 
ton of Cornell University, published in Hispanita for March, 1920, and the 
list prepared by the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation, under the direction of Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of modern 
languages in the high schools of New York City, and published as a supple- 
ment to El Eco December 15, 1922. Miss Jamieson also gave the results of 
her own investigation of the vocabularies of ten well-known Spanish gram- 
mars, and compared these results with the published lists. The third part of 
the program was a demonstration by Mr. William M. Austin of “The Use of 
Phonograph in Modern Language Teaching,” under the auspices of the 
Student Educational Records, Inc., of Lakewood, New Jersey. 

The officers for 1923-24 are as follows: President, Frederick Squire Hemry, 
Tome School, Port Deposit, Md.; first vice-president, Melvin Eugene Bassett, 
Princeton University ; second vice-president, Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensing- 
ton High School, Philadelphia; secretary and treasurer, Professor Henry 
Grattan Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C.; directors, 
Professor Douglas Labaree Buffum, Princeton University (ex-president), and 
Professor Claudine Gray, Hunter College, to serve for 1924; Louis A. Roux, 
Newark Academy, to serve until 1925; and Francis Louis Lavertu, Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., and James McFadden Carpenter, Jr., of Haverford 
College, to serve until 1926. 





Thanksgiving in Madrid—On the evening of the 29th of last November 
ten American sefioritas celebrated their national holiday in truly American 
fashion. The Hotel Ritz furnished the real old-fashioned turkey dinner with 
everything that goes with this yearly feast. The table was a mass of red 
carnations, the national flowers of Spain. This fragrant centerpiece was 
interspersed with American and Spanish flags interlaced. Toasts to their 
beloved, far-away U. S. A. and stories, as well as songs, abounded. The par- 
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ticipants were: Alida Degler, Milwaukee, Wis.; Helen Barsaloux, Chicago, 
Ill.; Margaret Bassett, Toledo, Ohio; Elizabeth Carew, Erie, Pa.; Myrtle ; 
Daniels, Erie, Pa.; Ruth Willard, Decatur, Ill.; Maria de Maeztu, Madrid, 
Spain; Margaret Mulroney, Fort Dodge, lowa; Melissa Celly, Colebrook, 
N. H.; Laurena Marzen, Truckee, Cal. All are students of Spanish at the 
Universidad Central. 





The Spanish section of the New Mexico Educational Association, which 
met in East Las Vegas, N. M., November 26, 27, 28, held a very interesting 
session the second morning of the convention. The following program was 
given: 

1. Definite Lesson Plans for Teaching Vocabulary and Verbs, by Miss 
Marie M. Myers, Wagon Mound. 

2. Plans for Keeping the Students Interested in the Recitation. 

3. Tests and Measurements. 

4. Report on Course of Study in Spanish for High Schools, by Mrs. 
Florence Bartlett, East Las Vegas. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Miss 
Helene M. Evers, State University; vice-chairman, Miss Marie M. Myers, 
Wagon Mound; secretary, Mrs. Carolyn S. Bell, Mosquero, N. M. 





Professor Alice H. Bushee of Wellesley College is spending the year study- 
ing and traveling in Spain. Permanent address is Beneficencia 18, Madrid. 

Sefiorita Carmen Ibafiez y Gallardo of Madrid is giving several courses of 
Spanish at Wellesley College, during the absence of Professor Bushee. 


PxHoese M. Bocan 


Tucson Hicu ScHoor 
Tucson, ARIZONA 














THE THIRTEENTH SUMMER SESSION FOR 
FOREIGNERS OF THE CENTRO DE 
ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 


Madrid. July 7 to August 2, 1924 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Purpose and Arrangement of the Session. This Session is organized by 
the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, an institution established in 1910 by Royal 
Decree of the Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, depending on the 
Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios e Investigaciones Cientificas, and devoted to 
teaching and research work on History, Philology, Art, and Spanish Institutions. 
Valuable assistance is lent by’the University of Madrid and other Spanish edu- 
cational centers. The Session is supervised by D. Ramon Menéndez Pidal as 
President of the C. E.H. (1), and placed under the immediate direction of D. 
Tomas Navarro Tomas, Director of the Laboratory of Phonetics of the C. E. H. 
The aim is to offer to foreigners who are engaged in teaching Spanish, or who 
wish to become familiar with our language and literature, an opportunity of ex- 
tending their knowledge by means of a brief, intensive, and well-ordered cycle 
of lectures and practical classes, given by especialists in their respective fields. 
The instruction is supplemented by lectures on the history, fine arts, geography, 
and social life of Spain, by excursions to nearby cities of artistic importance, and 
by visits to the Museums, Royal Palace, Royal Armory, and other centers of 
historic or artistic interest in Madrid. Madrid is the acknowledged cultural cen- 
ter of Spain (2). This Session, by virtue of the twelve years’ experience and th- 
constant advice received from eminent American and English scholars and edu- 
cators, has reached a high standard of instruction, both scientific and practical, 
completely suited to the needs of English speaking persons. The program for 
1924 marks a considerable improvement over those of previous years. Academic 
work will begin on Monday, July 7, at 8:30 A.M. This same day at 10 P. M. 
the inaugural ceremonies will take place in the presence of the Director of the 
Session, the President of the University of Madrid, a distinguished American 
educator, and the eminent poet Manuel Machado, who will give a reading of 
poems. 


GENERAL COURSE 
LECTURES 


Observations on Spanish Popular Poetry. Lecture by D. Ramén Menén- 
dez Pidal, Professor of Romanic Philology in the University of Madrid; Di- 
rector of the C. E.H.; Member of the Reales Academias Espafiola y de la His- 
toria, Institut de France, Hispanic Society of America, and British Academy ; 
Doctor honoris causa of Oxford University, University of Toulouse; etc. 


. ee E.H.: Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 
(2) Please consult the ag A article of Professor Aurelio M. qua “Madrid 
como centro artistico” in Hispania, VI, No. 6, December, 1923, ps. 356-364 
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Critical Resume of Spanish Literature: Representative Works and 
Authors of Each Epoch. Ten lectures by D. Antonio G. Solalinde, Associate 
of the C. E. H.; Official Visiting Lecturer for 1922-1923 of the Instituto de las 
Espatias in several leading American universities. 


Historical Survey of the Spanish Language, With Special Attention to 
Certain Questions of Syntax, Vocabulary, Phrases, and Peculiar Sayings and 
Idioms. Ten lectures by D. Damaso Alonso, Associate of the C. E. H., and 
Assistant Professor of Spanish in the University of Berlin. 


Spanish Phonetics Specially Applied to the Practical Teaching of Pro- 
nunciation. Ten lectures (illustrated) by D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, Director 
of the Laboratory of Phonetics of the C. E. H. 


Spanish Art: Summary of Artistic Life in Spain. Three lectures (illus- 
trated) by D. Elias Tormo, Professor of the History of Art and Vice-President 
of the University of Madrid, Member of the Reales Academias de Bellas Artes 
y de la Historia. 


Essential Characteristics of Spanish Painting. Illustrated lecture by D. 
Manuel B. Cossio, Professor of the University of Madrid, Director of the Na- 
tional Pedagogical Museum, art critic and author of El Grecagthe standard work 
on this painter. 


Historical Survey of Spanish Sculpture. Illustrated lecture by D. Ricardo 
de Orueta, Associate of the C. E. H., author of Berruguete y su obra, La vida y 
la obra de Pedro de Mena, La escultura funeraria, standard works on the history 
of Spanish Sculpture. 


History of Spain. Three lectures by D. Enrique Pacheco de Leyva, Associate 
of the C. E. H. and Corresponding Member of the Real Academia de la Historia. 


Geography of Spanish Regions. Two lectures (illustrated) by D. Juan 
Dantin Cereceda, Associate of the C. E. H. and Professor of Agriculture in the 
Institute of San Isidro of Madrid. 


Literary and Artistic Life in Madrid. Lecture by D. Manuel G. Morente, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Madrid. 


Cultural Relations Between Spain and Foreign Countries. Lecture by D. 
José Castillejo, Secretary of the Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios e Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas, Professor in the University of Madrid, author of La Edu- 
cacion en Inglaterra, etc. 


PRACTICAL CLASSES 


Practice of Syntax and Grammatical Comment, on selected texts from 
modern authors. Ten hours, by several professors under the direction of D. 
Damaso Alonso. 


Exercises in Translation. Weekly exercises to be done by the students out- 
side of the classroom in connection with the classes in Syntax, and submitted to 
the professors for correction and comment. 
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Practice of Vocabulary, on conversational themes concerning phases of 
ordinary daily life. Ten hours by several professors under the direction of D. 
Felipe Morales de Setién. 


Exercises in Composition, on impressions of travel, excursions, visits, and 
lectures. Weekly outside exercises in connection with the classes of Vocabulary. 


Exercises in Dictation, with explanation of the essential rules of Spanish 
Orthography. Weekly exercises in connection with the classes on Vocabulary. 


Practice of Phonetics and correction of defects of pronunciation. Twenty 
hours, by several professors specially prepared for this work, under the direction 


of D. Tomas Navarro Tomas. Text: Navarro Tomas, Manual de Pronuncia- 
cién Espaiiola. 


Exercises in Phonetic Transcription, gradually following the questions 
explained in the General Lecture Course on Spanish Phonetics. Weekly outside 
exercises in connection with the classes in Phonetics. 


The Session will place special emphasis on the necessity on the part of the 
students of using only Spanish in and outside of the classroom. The use of other 
languages at any time will be strongly discouraged. 


SPECIAL COURSES 


These courses are elective. Their purpose is to deal with certain subjects in 
a more specialized manner than the required General Course permits. Students 
may register in any of these courses, in connection with the General Course. 
They will be held at different hours in order to avoid conflict. 


1. The Spanish Theater. Ten lessons by D. Antonio G. Solalinde. 


2. The Modern Spanish Novel. Ten lessons by D. Felipe Morales de 
Setién, Associate of the C. E.H. and Professor of Spanish Literature in the 
University of Southern California. 


3. Study of Intonation in the Spanish Language, with comparative ex- 
amples from other languages. Ten lessons by D. Tomas Navarro Tomas. 


4. Spanish Popular Music: Regional Songs and Dances, with musical ex- 
amples. Ten lessons by D. Rafael Benedito, composer, critic of music, Director 
of the Masas Corales of Madrid. 


5. Practical Course in Commercial Spanish. Twenty lessons by D. José 
A. Tora, Chief Accountant of the National Mint. 


Excursions and Visits. On week-ends there will be excursions to Segovia, 
La Granja, Toledo and the Escorial. The Royal Palace, the Royal Armory, the 
Nationa! Archaeological Museum, the Museum of Modern Art, the National 
Library and the Prado Gallery, will be visited. Visits will also be made to the 
Palace of the Duke of Alba and the studio of a famous artist. Excursions and 
visits will be under the direction of the well-known experts D. Elias Tormo, D. 
Ricardo de Orueta, D. José Maria Florit (director of the Royal Armory), D. 
Federico Ruiz Morcuende y D. Francisco J. Sanchez Canton (subdirector of the 
Prado Gallery). Admittance to the principal Museums of Madrid will be free 
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for students of the Session. The Ayuntamiento of Madrid will give a reception 
in honor of the foreign visitors. The Masas Corales of Madrid will give a con- 
cert of folk-lore songs. 


Formation of Groups. To intensify the personal work of the student, as 
many groups as are necessary will be organized in order that there may be no 
more than ten persons in each group. To accomplish this, a previous classifica- 
tion is indispensable. Persons arriving after the beginning of the Session may 
attend the Lectures from the date of their registration, but will have to wait 
until the following day for entrance into the practical classes. 


Distribution of Time. Lectures and Practical Classes of the General Course 
will be given Monday to Friday from 8:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M., leaving Satur- 
day and Sunday free for rest, visits to museums and excursions outside Madrid. 
The afternoon hours, most suitable for visits to shops, parks, and general attrac- 
tions of the ctiy, will be free. The Special Courses, however, will be scheduled 
for the afternoon, but leaving free the most convenient hours for visits to the 
city and general relaxation. One of the lectures of the General Course will be 
given each Monday from 10 to 11 P. M., except the first Monday, which is de- 
voted to the inaugural exercises. On Friday evenings, artistic festivals, dra- 
matics, concerts, informal parties, and dances will be given by the Residencia in 
honor of the visitors. There will be one holiday, July 25, St. James’ Day, the 
classes of this day being given on Saturday, July 26. At the beginning of the 
Session a calendar will be published detailing the activities of each day. 


Certificates of Attendance. Students who have attended not less than 60 
hours of lectures, practical classes, excursions, and visits, may obtain a Certifi- 
cate of Attendance. Each excursion-day counts for four hours of attendance. 


Final Examinations for the Diploma. In order to obtain the Diploma de 
Suficiencia certifying an adequate knowledge of the Spanish Language, it will 
be necessary to be credited with a minimum attendance of 60 hours in the Ses- 
sion, and pass the following final tests: I. Dictation of a Spanish passage; 20 
minutes. II. Translation, into one’s own language, of a Spanish passage with 
the help of a pocket-dictionary; 1 hour. III. Translation into Spanish of a 
passage in one’s own language with the help of a pocket-dictionary; 1 hour. 
IV. An original composition, without the aid of a dictionary, or notes, on one 
of the subjects of Spanish Literature explained in the Session, and selected from 
three proposed by the tribunal; 2 hours. V. Phonetic transcription of a Spanish 
passage with the aid of the Manual de Pronunciacién; 1%4 hours.. Due consid- 
eration will be given to the work performed during recitations. Those students 
will obtain the Diploma who receive a grade above 60 in each separate final test, 
the maximum being 100. Students desiring credit for Special Courses must 
pass other written tests on the subjects taken. Because of the briefness of the 
Session, and the diversity and abundance of the activities of the students, it is 
recommended to those who wish to obtain the Diploma that, before entering the 
Session, they should try to acquire an adequate preparation in Spanish Literary 
History and Spanish Phonetic Transcription. The value of the Diploma is fully 
recognized in foreign countries. The University of Columbia and other institu- 
tions give credit for it. An attempt will be made by the Instituto de las Es- 
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pafias and The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, to obtain stand- 
ardized credit in all universities and colleges of America. 


Tuition Fees and Other Expenses. Persons intending to register should 
make application as soon as possible, to facilitate arrangements for the Session. 














Foe Farr. SUE DORIA ncaa ine sinvrperemsceicemniyiapeaniariaameapeasiniadlen 125 pesetas 
Fee for Special Courses (elective) 30 pesetas for each course 
0 EN 5 pesetas* 
Diploma de Suficiencia 10 pesetas* 


Fees to be paid in Madrid on receipt of the registration card. They may also 
be sent by draft before the opening of the Session, in which case the registration 
card will be forwarded. Persons who arrive after the first two weeks, will pay 
the fee of 75 pesetas, irrespective of the time of arrival. Other voluntary ex- 
penses are those connected with excursions and purchase of a few books, which 
do not usually exceed 200 pesetas. 


Lodging in Hotels and Boarding-Houses. The cost of board and lodging 
in Madrid varies from 8 to 20 pesetas daily in second-class hotels and boarding- 
houses. First-class hotels command higher rates. The management of the Ses- 
sion furnishes lists, but does not hold itself responsible. Students are advised to 
go to a hotel upon arrival, and later, from the list offered by the Secretary's 
office, to find a permanent place. 


Residencia de Estudiantes. All the lectures and classes of the Session will 
be held at the Residencia de Estudiantes, situated in the most modern and fash- 
ionable part of the city. The Residencia, an official institution, now occupying 
splendid new buildings, is open to both sexes from June 15 to September 15, and 
has single and double (two beds) rooms, baths, shower-baths, medical attention, 
well-equipped class-rooms and laboratories, a library with several thousand vol- 
umes, gardens, and athletic fields. J. B. Trend says of the Residencia in A Pic- 
ture of Modern Spain, London, 1921: “It is situated on rising ground with a 
view of the Sierra Guadarrama. Even in the heat of summer it is fresh. Sum- 
mer or winter it is the healthiest spot in Madrid, and in that brisk and exciting 
mountain air it is most stimulating to intellectual energy.” About fifty Spanish 
professors and students live there, making necessary the use of Spanish. At the 
tables several Spanish persons will maintain conversation in Spanish. The use of 
Spanish will be strictly enforced at all times with a penalty for those who break 
this rule. The price of board and lodging varies from 14 to 20 pesetas a day. 
There are two types of rooms: (a) for one person, 20 pesetas a day; for two, 
16 pesetas each; (b) for one person, 17 pesetas; for two, 14 each. Service in © 
the Residencia last summer was admittedly excellent. Meals were good and 
abundant, and adapted as far as possible to the tastes and habits of the foreign 
visitors. Students should have their correspondence addressed to the Residencia 
de Estudiantes, Calle del Pinar 17, Madrid-6, Spain. Persons who wish to re- 


serve rooms in the Residencia are requested to make application as soon as 
possible. 


*To be paid at the end of the Session only by students who make application for these 
documents. 
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Secretary, Exchange of Conversation, Private Lessons. The Secretaria 
de los Cursos para Extranjeros, Almagro 26 Hotel, Madrid-4 (after July 1, in 
the Residencia de Estudiantes, Pinar 17, Madrid-6) will answer any inquiries 
from prospective students. During the Session, the Secretary, D. Antonio G. 
Solalinde, has office hours for consultation, supply of railway tickets, arrange- 
ment of itineraries, etc. Arrangements for private tutoring or exchange of con- 
versation can thus be made, also for instruction in dancing, music, painting or 
other subjects the student may desire. 


General Information. Services Without Charge of the Instituto de las 
Espafias, as Official Representative of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos in 
the United States. Persons who are interested in travel and study in Spain, 
whether in conducted groups or under their own arrangements, and who wish to 
receive the official booklets of the Centro and the Instituto; those who wish to 
register provisionally for the Session (an application sheet must be filled out) ; 
to reserve rooms in the Residencia (by means of a deposit of $5); to obtain 
lodging in boarding-houses or hotels, estimates of total expenses, advice on itin- 
eraries, data about conditions in Spain, letters of introduction, or any additional 
information, should address 


PROFESSOR JOAQUIN ORTEGA, 
(In charge of the Division “Studies in Spain” in the Instituto de las Espafias) 
THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


AUTUMN AND WINTER SESSIONS FOR FOREIGNERS OF THE 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 


MADRID 1924-1925 


Autumn Session: October 6 to December 18, 1924 
Winter Session: January 13 to March 26, 1925 


Spanish Phonetics Specially Applied to the Practical Teaching of Pro- 
nunciation. Twenty lessons by D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, Director of the 
Laboratory of Phonetics of the C. E. H. 


Spanish Language: Historic Phonetics, Morphology, Syntax and Lexi- 
cography. Twenty lessons by D. Américo Castro, Professor of Spanish Litera- 
ture in the University of Madrid. 


Spanish Literature: First Part (Middle Ages and the Renaissance) 
during the Autumn Session; Second Part (From the Golden Age to Ro- 
manticism) during the Winter Session. Twenty lessons in each Session by D. 
Antonio G. Solalinde, Professor of the C. E. H. 


Spanish Art: Arquitecture, Sculpture, Painting. Ten lessons by D. 
Manuel G6émez Moreno, D. Ricardo de Orueta, D. Elias Tormo and D. Fran- 
cisco J. Sanchez Canton, well-known professors and art critics. 


Commercial Spanish. Twenty lessons by D. José A. Tora, Chief Account- 
ant of the National Mint. 
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Practical Classes, on reading of texts, conversation and pronunciation. 
Thirty lessons. In connection with these classes there will be exercises in com- 
position, translation, and phonetic transcription. The students will be divided 
into small groups. 


Special Courses. Supplementary courses of ten lectures each will be organ- 
ized for Music, Single Periods of Spanish Literature, History of Spain, 
Study of Spanish Intonation and Versification, etc. Detailed programs will 
be ready in April, and sent to any-address upon request. 


Hours of Classes. Definite schedule will be announced later. Usually 
classes are held every day except Saturdays from 5 to 8 P. M. 


Certificates. At the end of each Session certificates of attendance will be 
given. Diplomas will be awarded upon examination. 


Registration Fees. Each course: 40 pesetas. Special courses: 30 pesetas. 
Students may elect any of the courses offered, but a minimum of three courses 
is required to have a right to enter the final examinations for the Diploma. 


Information. For information, registration, etc., please apply to the Secre- 
taria del Curso para Extranjeros, Almagro 26 hotel, Madrid-4, Spain, or to 
Professor Joaquin Ortega (in charge of the Division “Studies in Spain” in the 
Instituto de las Espafias) The University Club, Madison, Wisconsin, 


President Secretary 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL Antonio G. SOLALINDE 
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REVIEWS 


Elementary Spanish, by William Samuel Hendrix. R. G. Adams & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1923. 


If the many new Spanish Grammars which are making their appearance at 
frequent intervals are to make an appeal to teachers they must present some 
new principle or method of presentation. Grammars based on almost every 
conceivable method of modern language instruction have been written for stu- 
dents of Spanish. We are familiar with the grammar-translation method, the 
direct method, the combination method, the eclectic method, the Gouin method, 
the inductive method. The last named is probably the least employed, in that 
very few books are based on it as a regular method. It is true that every 
method of foreign language instruction possesses its virtues and its faults, and 
it is further true that for some it has only virtues and for others nothing but 
faults. Everybody at some time, either consciously or unconsciously, incorporates 
elements of the inductive method into his teaching. Many have essayed it as 
the only logical method, but the consensus of opinion among teachers seems to 
be that it is not a practical, satisfactory method for general use. It appears to 
work well in a class composed of sincere students who possess a keen mental 
apparatus. The reviewer has felt, and his opinions are shared by many, that the 
time which is consumed in trying to teach a goodly proportion of elementary 
students by the inductive method could be employed to much better advantage 
in other ways. More than one persistent teacher using the inductive method has 
confessed that his best directed efforts have, with some pupils, not only failed 
completely but have nullified all results by reason of the absurd or ridiculous 
replies of those who are apparently poorly endowed with logical reasoning 
powers. 

If the inductive method is based, however, on a rational textbook, and the 
pupil has a fair opportunity to evolve his deductions at his leisure outside the 
classroom, the results with a well qualified teacher will beyond a doubt justify 
the efforts. Such a textbook is Hendrix’ Elementary Spanish. The material 
has been carefully prepared and graded. The book, according to the author, 
“is designed to stimulate observation and thought on his (the student’s) part.” 
Obviously teachers who use the method under consideration should be able to 
handle the direct method with facility, and in addition should possess a spirit of 
uncompromising tenacity and persistence if the most is to be made of this 
method, which in theory is excellent. 

The book contains sixteen illustrations, most of which differ from the gen- 
eral run of illustrative material, and six maps. In an introduction of less than 
five pages the author has attempted to give some idea of Spanish pronunciation, 
syllabification and accentuation. In so brief a space it is impossible to do 
justice to the subjects treated, and as a result this part of the book is lacking 
in quality, for all will concede that so much material cannot be treated ade- 
quately in so limited a space. All mention of diphthongs and triphthongs, use 
of capitals, etc., has been omitted. For an adequate treatment of Spanish pro- 
nunciation the reader is referred to Professor Navarro Tomas’ Manual de 
pronunciacién espatiola, Madrid, 1918. (Why not the revised edition of 1921?) 
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The fifty lessons which make up the grammar proper are agreeably short; 
they average slightly more than two pages to a lesson. Every tenth lesson, 
except the fiftieth, is intended to serve as a review of the material which has 
gone before. Everything in each lesson is in Spanish, except that beginning with 
lesson fifteen one section of each lesson is devoted to questions in English on 
points of grammar. It is expected that the answers to the questions will be ar- 
rived at inductively, but a compromise has been effected, for in order to answer 
these questions on grammar the pupil has but to turn to page 141, where begins 
a “topical list of the principal constructions involved in the questions on gram- 
mar in the text,” and he will find all questions answered for him. In theory the 
pupil is to deduce his grammar from the Spanish text, but in practice he will 
undoubtedly refer to the rules which are printed in the topical list. He will 
save much time in so doing, and the average student is an efficiency expert in 
matters concerning the saving of time devoted to study. 

Each lesson is composed of a theme in Spanish, a cuestionario based on the 
theme and at least one additional exercise the nature of which varies, though 
the standard (twenty in all) is what for want of a better name may be called the 
dash-replacing exercise. The Spanish themes are intended to familiarize the 
student with “the main geographical features” of Spain, with “something of its 
history and resources” and with “some idea of the characteristics of the people.” 
The foregoing features have been prepared with a great deal of care. The 
vocabulary employed in the book consists of about 1400 words exclusive of 
numerals, verb forms, ete. 

One cannot call Hendrix’ Elementary Spanish a grammar, if by grammar 
one means a book of reference or a book devoted to the presentation of gram- 
matical rules, for it does not aim to present rules. It is especially a book for 
those who would learn Spanish in Spanish by the inductive method. The book 
is not exactly a pioneer in its field but it differs radically from the great ma- 
jority of textbooks devoted to the presentation of the elements of Spanish. Its 
author is to be commended for his effort and the work merits consideration and 
trial by teachers who would not fall into a rut. 

The following misprints have been noticed: p. 4,1.2 oeste Espafia for oeste 
de Espafia; p.4,1.14 Espana for Espafia; p.7,1.2 Andalucia for Andalucia; 
p. 18,1.7 pais for pais; p. 32,1.10 professor for profesor; p. 34, 1.25 cuadermos 
for cuadernos; p. 36, lines 16 and 25 dia for dia; p.41, 1.8 discipulos for dis- 
cipulos; p. 51,1. 16 add antiguos after edificios; p. 53, lines 2 and 14 divide cap- 
ital so as to read ca-pital; p. 53, 1. 14 bibloteca for biblioteca; p. 55, 1.25 semi- 
picales for semi-tropicales; p.56,1.8 pais for pais; p.58,1.28 frio for frio; 
p. 64,1.20 volvio for volvid; p.64,1.23 como for cémo; p. 82,1.15 preverbio 
for proverbio; p. 105,1.1 divide difer-encia so as to read dife-rencia; p. 112, 
question 9 que for qué; p. 120,1. 10 traido for traido; p. 121,1.8 desarollo for 
desarrollo; p. 132 sintais for sintais; p. 167 extrangero for extranjero; p. 184 
reprentar for representar; p. 188 subj. pron. tu for tu. 

Georce Irvinc Dae 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louts, Mo. 
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Short Spanish Review Grammar, by Seymour and Carnahan. D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1923. 


In a neat-looking volume of 184 pages the authors have prepared material 
suitable for “a systematic review of the essentials of grammar.” No studied at- 
tempt has been made to add to the material which the student has already had in 
class; in fact it even passes over facts which are generally incorporated in an 
elementary Spanish Grammar. There is for instance no mention of augmenta- 
tives or diminutives. But it is very true that most so-called elementary grammars 
give far too many details which could well be left for a later period’ when ad- 
vanced grammar is studied. The authors wish the users of their book “to work 
over repeatedly the fundamental rules of grammar and to apply them to reading 
and composition of a lively, conversational style.” And, in the reviewer's opinion, 
their efforts have been directed toward this goal on every page of the book. It is 
very seldom, indeed, that so satisfactory and usable a textbook is offered to our 
teachers of Spanish. The book is an innovation in many ways. It is not an ad- 
vanced grammar nor is it a mere outline of high points. It appears to be a 
workable, usable, lively classroom text, and merits the consideration of all who 
aim to review Spanish grammar in the classroom by combining rule with practice. 
The nearest approach to this type of text is found in some of our Spanish Com- 
position books ; the latter, however, as their name implies, do not enter into such 
a complete or systematic review of the essentials of grammar. 

The book is composed of fifteen exercises or lessons, which may be divided 
into two, three, or four parts as suggested by the authors in the preface to the 
work. There are in addition four appendices and the usual vocabularies. Unlike 
the arrangement in most textbooks the vocabularies are both placed on the same 
page, Spanish-English above and English-Spanish below, and “afford a consid- 
erable saving of time.” Each exercise is made up of a statement of points of 
grammar systematically arranged and with sentence illustrations, a small list of 
common idioms, an original Spanish theme of unusual interest, a cuestionario, 
a suggestion in Spanish of titles for original themes in Spanish, an English com- 
position based on the Spanish theme and a series of disconnected sentences in 
English which serve as a practice drill on the grammar topics of the lesson. The 
first lesson in the book is followed by a special supplementary lesson which pre- 
sents schematically the information necessary for a review of all verb forms. 
Were it not for compression of the sort which is evident in the supplementary 
lesson particularly and which is also noticeable elsewhere in the work this book 
would serve remarkably well as a first year college Grammar, especially on occa- 
sions when it would be desirable to obtain a knowledge of the essentials of the 
language in a very short period of time. It may not be amiss to add that this book 
is of the type which should be recommended to those who possess a knowledge 
of Latin or of some other Romance language and who wish to add to their ac- 
complishments a reading knowledge of Spanish. There are such. 

One seldom finds a textbook so free from typographical errors and from 
statements with which one might take issue. Concerning the latter the reviewer 
desires to call attention to the following: The word Mohdmed is used both with 
(p. 53) and without (p.51) an accent. Would it not be better to use the Spanish 
form of the word: Mahoma? Exercise IX mentions the fact that the sereno 
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is called a gritos. It would seem that a very common practice, that of clapping 
the hands to call the sereno would be more natural. The indefinite pronoun 
alguien is regularly written with an accent on the last syllable. This has not 
been the practice apparently since the seventeenth century, and one now accents 
the word on the penultimate syllable. 

Notes 1 and 2 on page 138 present a novel attempt to aid students in learning 
the Spanish verbs which belong to classes II and III of verbs whose radical 
vowel undergoes a change. As a general rule very little memory work in the 
learning of grammar rules is required of our students of Spanish. Perhaps 
these lists of verb endings which the authors give will be a welcome addition, for 
they possess a useful function. Many will doubtless claim, however, that lists 
which contain the commonest radical changing verbs are more effective from 
the standpoint of the student. But regardless of what the opinion of individual 
teachers may be in regard to isolated statements in this Review Grammar one 
feels certain that all will welcome it as an up-to-date, practical book for which 
many have felt a need, and which is all its name implies, a Short Spanish Re- 
view Grammar. 

The following are the only errors in printing which have been noted: p. 119, 
par. 166 come for come; p. 123, question 4 Que for Qué; p. 125,1.5 omit dash; 
p. 136 enviar for enviar; p. 151 under better, numca for nunca; p. 158 under 
football, balompie for balompié; p.169 Don Quijote was probably first published 
in 1605; p. 174 under unwillingly, gama for gana; p. 176 under whose, quien for 
quién. 

Georce Irvinc DALE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Lours, Mo. 





Spanish Humor in Story and Essay, chosen and edited with exercises, 
notes and vocabulary, by S. Griswold Morley, Professor in the University of 
California. Ginn & Co., New York, 1921. X+304 pages. 


Professor Morley has done Spanish teaching in the United States a distinct 
service in the publication of the above book. It is a collection of essays and 
stories of a character quite different from those of the many texts that have 
selections from modern Spanish for the class-room. Some of them are ordi- 
nary newspaper articles written by one of Spain’s foremost periodistas, Julio 
Camba. Camba writes about Americans and Germans with a sympathetic sar- 
casm that is thoroughly enjoyable and valuable for the American students. The 
collection as a whole is unique and the title, Spanish Humor in Story and Essay, 
is most appropriate. 

The last three selections have too much dialect Spanish and the reviewer 
is of the opinion that they should not form part of this interesting little volume. 
The editor states in his preface that the selections have been graded. There may 
be a difference of opinion about the first selection. The articles by Camba seem 
to the reviewer to be the easiest. Perhaps their interest and novelty make them 
more attractive to the average student and we think for that reason that they 
are easier. 
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The reviewer has used Spanish Humor in Story and Essay for the last 
three years in the first quarter of Advanced Spanish Composition and Conversa- 
tion. For such a class the selections are admirable. They are interesting for 
all students and provoke abundant, intelligent discussion in Spanish. In this 
class I never translate into English, and the essays and stories of Professor 
Morley’s book have been a great boon in the conversation work. They are also 
excellent for oral and written composition. It is to be regretted that the editor 
did not supply us with a more abundant set of exercises, especially of the type 
directed for oral work. 

The editing, notes and vocabulary leave little to be desired. The work has 
been done with such care that one may indeed reccommend it as a model of 
editing for American schools and colleges. We have found a few words miss- 
ing in the vocabulary. I now find only afilar and antojarse marked in my copy 
as missing. Under dar rasén, the meanings “to inform,” “give information” 
should be added. 

The following observations the reviewer makes with hesitation and merely 
as suggestions : 

Page 9, line 7: The use of uno here indicated is widespread in modern 
Spanish. Benavente, Martinez Sierra and others use it continually, and it is now 
good Spanish even if in origin a Gallicism. 

Page 13, line 15, se va de juerga. The vocabulary gives under irse de juerga, 
“to go off on a bat.” IJrse de juerga means merely “to go out to have a good 
time.” 

Page 25, line 10: The actual grammatical rule should be stated here. The 
note is meaningless to the average student. 

Page 55, line 17, en mis tiempos. This phrase is not explained either in the 
notes or vocabulary. It means “when I was young.” 

Page 87, lines 21-22, le daba tres patadas, etc. This construction is not 
satisfactorily explained in the vocabulary. It should be translated in the notes 
thus: “and as for the pathos, he hated it like poison.” 


Avretio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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OBITUARY 


CARLOS BRANSBY 


In the last five years the Department of Spanish of the University of Cali- 
fornia has-lost by death that prince of Spaniards, Ramofi Jaén, and a prom- 
ising young scholar of unusual attainments, Forrest Eugene Spencer, and 
now the dean of Spanish teachers on the Pacific Coast, Dr. Carlos Bransby, 
who died in Berkeley September 28, 1923, three months after passing his 
seventy-fifth birthday. Thus this veteran teacher, who had retired from active 
service two years before, owing to failing eyesight, completed twenty years of 
service in the university, and outlived these younger and more robust colleagues. 

Dr. Bransby came of a line of English pedagogues. His grandfather had 
maintained in London a school for boys, among whose pupils was Edgar 
Allan Poe. A son, John Bransby, emigrated to Bogota, Colombia, where he 
married and reared a large family, of whom Carlos was the youngest son. 
The father was an accomplished Latin scholar and teacher. He gave much 
personal care to the education of young Carlos, who continued his studies 
in the Jesuit College of St. Bartholomew and in the National University, 
making a creditable record among students much older than he. At the age 
of twenty he came to the United States to study for the ministry, a purpose 
which had been the cherished wish of his father. So great was the confidence 
of his friends in his character and reliability that he was entrusted with the 
responsibility of carrying to the American government a treaty which had 
been drawn up by the government at Bogota and which he personally handed 
to the Secretary of State in Washington. 

Young Bransby spent a year at a preparatory school to perfect himself in 
English and in Greek, and won the annual prize for the best composition in 
English. He took the full classical course at Lafayette College in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he graduated in 1874; thirty years later he received from his 
Alma Mater the honorary degree of Litt.D. In 1877 he graduated from the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, standing second in a large class 
that was led by the distinguished Hebaist, Dr. Francis Brown. He was 
ordained to the ministry and gave ten years of acceptable service in home 
mission fields in Kansas and Missouri. 

In 1888, Dr. Bransby came to California and soon began his career as a 
teacher of Spanish. He became widely known as a capable, conscientious and 
faithful teacher. In 1901 he was called to the University of California. He 
liked to say that during the long period of his service he had not lost more 
than one week from the classroom on account of illness. He founded and 
carried on for years the Spanish club, and gave freely of his time in pre- 
paring and directing Spanish plays and other useful attractions. He early 
became a life member of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
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and he was a charter member of the Northern California Chapter of that 
body. 

Dr. Bransby was a systematic and diligent worker. He made a number of 
very useful translations into Spanish for the American Tract Society, and 
edited the first Spanish hymnal, to which he contributed one hymn of his own 
composition. He prepared a Spanish reader that still holds its own. He 
issued a careful edition of Fernan Caballero’s Un Servil6n y Un Liberalito, 
and one of the Biblical drama Baltasar by Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda. 
He had exemplified his views on the teaching of Spanish in a forthcoming 
beginner’s book. He had made a careful selection of articles by Colombian 
writers on the manners and customs of his native land, and had invited the 
present writer to collaborate with him in editing these Cuentos y Cuadros 
Colombianos. After a period of ill health had interrupted the work, the task 
of writing the notes was undertaken last summer, and he was enjoying this 
retrospect of the life he had known in his boyhood days when he was called 
away. Although Dr. Bransby had lost the use of his right arm through a 
slight stroke of paralysis, he kept at his work with unclouded mind. An 
attack of bronchitis found his powers of resistance fatally weakened, and 
the end soon followed. 

A service to his fellow-teachers that should not be overlooked was the 
assistance he rendered in assuring the accuracy of books submitted to him 
by ambitious writers. Often he furnished such help voluntarily in careful 
lists of corrections that offered marked improvements over the original work. 
In this he was always kindly and generous. 

Dr. Bransby had the courage of his convictions, which were carefully 
thought out and vigorously expressed. He had a quick sense of humor, and 
often amused the Academic Senate by some keen exposure of awkward or 
erroneous English in high places. Alike in conversation and in formal dis- 
course, he was entertaining in story or reminiscence, instructive in the dis- 
cussion of problems, impressive in his ready adaptiveness and choice of 
words. He was warm-hearted and of deep feelings. He was loyal to his 
friends. He became a naturalized citizen of the United States forty years 
ago, and was an ardent patriot. Yet his friends were accustomed to say that 
to the last he was a Colombian to the backbone. He had wished to live to 
prepare two works for the edification and the enjoyment of people of Spanish 
speech. One was an adequate and modern life of Christ; the other was an 
edition of Don Quijote that should be free from objectionable scenes and 
expressions. He did not live to realize these ambitions. 

At the age of seventy Dr. Bransby took to himself a wife in the person 
of a daughter of his college chum, and he spent five happy years in a home 
made bright by her presence and care, and in which he could dispense the 
gracious hospitality so characteristic of his native land. And in the twilight 
of his days, weakened in body but strong in faith, he passed to his reward. 


MALBoNE W. GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








